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A DISTURBING STORY OF A FINAL PEACE 
... THEIRS, NOT OURS: 


WHAT IF 


WE SHOULD 
LOSE? 


BY QUENTIN REYNOLDS 





Editors’ Note: Quite likely, this story will shock you. Its 
unpleasant message may leave you with an emptiness, a 


hopelessness, an almost terrible apprehension. You'll be 
4 








glad it is fiction. And, as a true American, you will want 
it to remain fiction. Indeed, it must be the compelling duty 
of all of us to see that it does remain so. But the belief 
is too prevalent that final victory—our final victory—is 
inevitable. Such complacency ignores the lessons of history 
and nature, and— insofar as it results in selfishness, ostrich- 
thinking and shirking—it endangers the way of life we 
cherish. For the blunt truth is that we can lose, that, as a 
matter of fact, we must be strong and steadfast if we are 


to win. That is why we invite you to read Quentin Rey- 


nolds’ sober and fearful look into what, we pray, will never 


be our future: 
@ Gerald Low was glad to leave his house on that Satur- 
day morning, June 1, 1961. Breakfast had been a bit of 
an ordeal. Dick had monopolized the conversation; he was 
tremendously excited because he had just been notified 
that he had won a scholarship to the People’s Political 
Institute at Dayton, Ohio. Gerald ‘had tried to simulate an 
enthusiasm, and Doll actually had seemed very proud of 
her big son. She could still act, Gerald grinned, as he 
trudged toward the station. 

In fact there wasn’t much Doll couldn’t do, he reflected. 


When World War II came she had turned her back on 


CONTINUED 
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the promising acting career that lay ahead to become a nurse. 


After Iwo Jima he had been invalided home and sent to St. 


Albans Hospital for an operation. 


When he came out of 


the ether the first thing he saw was her worried face. It 


was a small, worried face, entirely 
surrounded by golden hair, and he 
had said drowsily, “You're not a 
girl, you’re a doll.” 

And six months later he and 
Thelma Roberts had been married, 
but he had never called her any- 
thing but Doll. They’d had a good 
life together, Gerald told himself 
as he increased his pace, but they 
no longer had the wonderful Satur- 
days that had been part of their 
lives up to 1951. 

There had been a time when 
Saturday was a day of sheer joy; 
his office was closed and he and 
Doll would drive the kids to far- 
off Montauk Beach at the tip of 
Long Island. They’d take a picnic 
lunch along and they’d play ball 
and lie in the sand and swim, and 
life was good. Dick was five and 
Helen four. Gerald himself was 
only 37 then, but although the 
publishing house he and his brother 
Donald owned was small, it was 
definitely on its way to challeng- 
ing the big boys. As a matter of 
fact, he had cleared about $25,000 
that last year. He didn’t have an 
enemy in the world to his knowl- 
edge, and the future looked very 
good indeed. 

But that was 1951. The para- 
lyzing blow had been struck so 
quickly that June that it had al- 
most literally atrophied the nation. 
It had taken 48 hours to take 
Europe, and while Congress was 
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still arguing as to what should be 
done they had grabbed Alaska and 
Newfoundland and launched their 
well planned air attack on the 
United States from those bases. It 
afterwards developed that they 
hadn’t used more than 500 planes, 
but they were huge jet bombers 
that flew at 50,000 feet where they 
were safe from fighter aircraft and 
anti-aircraft fire. Only 12 key 
cities had been destroyed—De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Boston, Norfolk, 
Seattle, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
New London, Connecticut, which 
had then been America’s principal 
submarine base. 

And, of course, New York and 
Washington. The nation’s capital, 
with its population of two mil- 
lion, had been wiped out within 
30 seconds after the bombs had 
hit, and that had left the country 
a flabby, unwieldy body without a 
head. (Gerald’s brother had been 
in Washington that day asking for 
additional newsprint. ) 

Organized groups of American 
saboteurs had immediately grabbed 
all major sources of water supply, 
and a powerful radio station set up 
long before somewhere in the Ap- 
palachian range of mountains in 
the East immediately announced 
the nation-wide threat that any 
city which resisted would have its 
drinking water infected with ty- 
phus bacteria. This paralyzed the 
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National Guard into impotence. 
Army units which had survived 
had fled from the cities to fight 
back in the hills and on the Mid- 
western plains, but they were help- 
less against the unexpected air 
strength and new anti-personnel 
bombs of the invaders. It had 
taken a scant week to destroy or 
control a civilization that had been 
175 years in the building. (Guer- 
rilla groups had fought on stub- 
bornly, but completely ineffective- 
ly, for a few years, but now all 
armed opposition had _ disap- 
peared. ) 

Then had come the Year of the 
Terror. They had planned well, 
he admitted, and had found it 
necessary to liquidate or imprison 
only about a million men and 
women that year. Most others, 


still stunned by the catastrophe, 
had fallen in line quickly enough. 
Doll had immediately volunteered 


as a nurse, and she still worked at 
the enlarged St. Albans Hospital. 
Nurses were needed no matter 
who ruled. And they had kept 
him on as nominal head of the 
publishing house. But all this was 
old history, Gerald mused as he 
trudged to the station. 

The physical changes were hor- 
rible enough, but the real tragedy 
lay in the way people had changed 
during the past 10 years. He 
thought, for instance, of his own 
two children. Dick was 15 now, 
a troop leader in the Boy Scouts. 
They had kept the name.but had 
changed the age-old pledge of 
allegiance. Now it began, “I pledge 
my life to our leader and to the 
People’s Republic of North Amer- 
ica... .” The Dick who had once 
believed in Santa Claus and who 


had said his prayers earnestly each 
night was now a slim, hard-bodied 
and—yes, he had to admit it— 
hard-eyed 15, intent only upon the 
scholarship that would entitle him 
to study at the People’s Political 
Institute and eventually admit him 
into the sacred ranks of the party. 
At 14 Helen had already shown 
signs of musical genius, and she 
had been taken from them and 
sent to a conservatory in Utah. 
She had cried when she had left, 
but now her letters bubbled over 
with joy in her new life. “I owe 
this all to our Leader,” she had 
written only the week before, “and 
I am composing a hymn in his 
honor.” 

The 7:10 was right on time. 
Something stirred in the clouded 
recesses of his memories. When he 
was very young they used to say of 
. . . Who was it, anyhow. Oh, yes, 
the Italian Mussolini, “He makes 
trains run on time.” Well, these 
people made the trains run on time 
all right. Once, years ago, he had 
enjoyed the 40-minute ride from 
Greendale to New York. In those 
days he’d always taken the 8:30, 
the. Bankers’ Special, they’d called 
it kiddingly. And they’d all come 
back on the 5:10. Usually they 
were playing bridge or canasta be- 
fore the train left Penn Station. 
They were a great bunch, Gerald 
thought as the train pulled out; 
Roddy Farmer and Cy Fischel and 
Fred Rohlfs and Jack Henry. All 
dead now—except Jackson Henry. 
Henry had been the real reaction- 
ary of the crowd. His wealth had 
been inherited, but to give him his 
due, he had tripled it and had 
increased his holdings to a degree 
that had made him one of the 
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country’s wealthiest men. 

Jack Henry had hated anything 
that was touched with liberalism. 
Mention new deal or fair deal to 
Henry and the angry red would 
start climbing up his neck. He was 
against Social Security, old age 
pensions, and back in 1950, when 
the President tried to put a mild 
form of health insurance through 
Congress, he spent thousands of 
dollars lobbying against what he 
called “socialized medicine.” And 
yet he of them all had been picked 
by the conquerors to be Commis- 
sar of Finance. It must have been 
a shock to old Jack at first to be 
considered an ally by them, Gerald 
chuckled. But it wasn’t long before 
Jack Henry had found that al- 
though the conquerors and himself 
operated under different and ap- 
parently mutually repulsive labels, 
their underlying philosophy was 
much the same. 

Today Henry was one of the 15 
most important men in the country; 
one of eight former Americans on 
the Supreme Council which ruled 
so omnipotently from the tall build- 
ing on First Avenue that had been 
built originally as United Nations 
Headquarters. Worse than that, 
today Jackson Henry was respected, 
and the people had been taught to 
think of him as a great patriot. 

Men like Henry had not only 
survived but had prospered in the 
People’s Republic. True, they had 
confiscated his millions, but Henry 
had realized early that money was 
no longer a valuable currency; 
power was the only negotiable com- 
modity of any real worth. When 
you had power you had everything 
else, Gerald Low thought. 

There had been hundreds like 
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Jackson Henry who had _ been 
bought by the power offered by 
the conquerors. Actually they 
ranked higher than all but a few 
of the original American party 
members. The party members had 
served their purpose and had either 
been discarded or given positions 
in low echelons. The clever oppor- 
tunists among them had survived 
and prospered, of course, but the 
rank and file of dedicated mem- 
bers, having found the reality in 
such sharp contradiction to their 
early dreams, had either rebelled 
(and been liquidated) or put into 
unimportant positions which car- 
ried no responsibility. Thousands 
had been sincere enough in their 
belief that the professed ideology 
of the conquerors offered man a 
better life than democracy had 
offered. Their awakening had been 
rude when they saw the conquerors 
casually repudiate every one of the 
doctrines they had honestly be- 
lieved to be basic in the philosophy 
of the conquerors. 

Gerald sat back in his seat with 
the morning paper, Truth. The 
evening paper was merely called 
News, and at first there had been a 
nationwide chuckle. “In News 
there is no truth, and in Truth 
there is no news.” But that was 
years ago; now there remained 
hardly any intellectual opposition 
to the conquerors, and certainly no 
one chuckled or laughed at any 
State decree. Too many thousands 
had gone to the gas chambers or 
to the “re-indoctrination centers” 
during the early and middle °50’s 
for such offenses; today people had 
learned to conform. Even he him- 
self, he sighed wearily, had learned 
to conform—at least outwardly. 
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Nonconformity was treason in the 
People’s Republic, and the State 
had an army to enforce its policies. 

Why this huge army, Gerald Low 
asked himself? They had con- 
quered the world. Yet the State 
kept a standing army of 10 million 
men under arms. But if these 10 
million weren’t in the army, where 
would they be? They would be 
idle, of course, and perhaps—not 
a danger—but an irritant. That 
was probably the answer. And the 
rest of the country paid for the 
army with its taxes. Personal in- 
come tax was low, but then salaries 
were low too, and regulated by 
the State. As manager of the pub- 
lishing house he and his brother 
once owned, Low was given a hun- 
dred dollars a week salary. The 
newspapers often compared the 
low taxes he paid with the high 
income tax under the “old system,” 
but they neglected to mention the 
national sales tax which had been 
slapped on virtually everything but 
bread. And bread, although cheap 
enough, was strictly rationed since 
the famine of 1955 when more 
than half a million Iowans and 
Minnesotans had died of starvation. 

Virtually the whole wheat crop 
had been exported to Northern 
Europe that year, for that was the 
industrial center of the world now 
—they were using the People’s Re- 
public of North America literally 
as a bread basket. They had found 
that American workers, accus- 
tomed to a 40-hour week, were 
sullen and inefficient when forced 
to work their conventional 60 
hours, and had shifted all large 
industry except steel to Europe. 

What had been the greatest in- 
dustrial country in the world was 


now becoming what Ireland had 
once been, Low reflected bitterly, 
a land known merely for dairy and 
agricultural products. He bent over 
his paper as the man opposite him 
nodded a “Good morning.” Ger- 
ald recognized the man—he was 
Bert Timpkins—now an official in 
the Department of Culture and En- 
lightenment. Low had found it 
good policy not to speak to people 
he didn’t know well. If you got 
friendly to some guy, he might do 
something to offend them and you 
too were “guilty by association.” 

Truth varied little. The same 
old stories praising the Leader; the 
same reports from Congress. “Con- 
gress Votes Unanimous Appropria- 
tion to Build Cultural Center at 
Lake Success in Honor of Leader.” 
The bill, he noticed wryly, had 
been introduced by that same loud- 
mouthed Senator who back in 1951 
had been most vehement in his 
denunciation of anyone who even 
stepped off the curb with his left 
foot first. In the 175 years of the 
democracy no one had been so 
skilful in using the “immunity” 
clause that protected a Senator 
against libel or slander. They had 
liked the way he had operated; 
he had been the first to conform. 
Inevitably he had been on a lec- 
ture tour when Washington had 
been hit. Men like him always 
survived, Gerald thought. 

The same two newspaper col- 
umnists who had aroused even 
Gerald’s ire in the last years of 
America were still doing business 
at the same old stand in Truth, he 
noticed. “Whose bread I eat, his 
song I sing,” Gerald muttered, 
looking at the familiar by-lines and 
familiar character-assassin tech- 
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nique both still employed. They 
reserved their attacks now for work- 
ers who were slothful, for farmers 
who didn’t get extra mileage out 
of the ground, for musicians and 
writers who were not eloquent 
enough in praising the new order. 

The train slid into Penn Station. 
Gerald Low walked across town 
to his office. Even now at the morn- 
ing rush hour the once crowded 
streets were nearly empty of traffic. 
Taxicabs had long since been abol- 
ished; automobiles were used only 
by high echelon government offi- 
cials, favored scientists, artists, and 
movie and opera stars who found 
favor in the eyes of the higher-ups. 
Only 10,000 new cars were built 
each year, and private ownership 
of them was a thing of the past. 

He arrived at the office at 8:05 
to be greeted by a slight look of 
reproach from his secretary. A 
thin, initense woman, Miss Esther 
Kendall had never arrived at the 
office one minute late. She had 
been installed many years before, 
and Low knew that she was a rep- 
resentative of the Department of 
Culture and Enlightenment whose 
duties transcended those of the 
usual secretary. This was an open 
secret at the office, and few of the 
40 employees said anything to Miss 
Kendall that wasn’t absolutely nec- 
essary. Those who had once ar- 
gued with her or who had tried to 
exercise some authority over her 
invariably found themselves trans- 
ferred to less desirable jobs, or to 
the dreaded “re-indoctrination cen- 
ters” in Texas. 

“What’s on the program today, 
Miss Kendall?” Gerald asked, try- 
ing to smile. 

“A new pamphlet 
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has been 


ordered by the Commissar of 
Transportation,” she said flatly, her 
voice almost metallically imper- 
sonal. “As of June 30th there will 
be no travel by rail, bus or air ex- 
cept by authorized personnel. 

“All holidays have been can- 
celled,” she continued tonelessly. 
“The pamphlet explains why. The 
Commissar has sent you about 20,- 
000 words on the whole subject. 
He suggests that you yourself edit it 
to 15,000 words. He wishes the 
pamphlets Monday morning, 65,- 
000 copies.” 

“But this is Saturday,” he looked 
up incredulously. 

Miss Kendall said nothing, but 
her lips tightened. He stifled the 
angry and futile protest he had 
almost allowed to escape him. Oh, 
he could boil the 20,000 words 
down easily enough, but this meant 
that the printers downstairs would 
have to work all night and most 
of Sunday. And he’d have to come 
in Sunday to okay the proofs and 
get the presses rolling. 

“All right,” he said wearily. 

“Charles Becker has left the or- 
ganization,” Miss Kendall said. 
“So has Frederick Jordan.” 

He raised his head sharply. 
Charlie and Freddie were two of 
his brightest youngsters, intelli- 
gent, high spirited, a bit lacking in 
respect perhaps for the new State, 
but usually careful enough. 

“Where have they gone?” 

“Neither left a forwarding ad- 
dress,” Miss Kendall looked at him 
coldly. That part of his mind 
which he had trained so well kept 
saying insistently, “Careful, care- 
ful,” and the image of Thelma 
arose sharply before him, and the 
still undisciplined part of his mind 
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that wished to manifest its rage 
and horror obeyed the injunction, 
“careful, careful.” And outwardly 
as unconcerned as Esther Kendall 
appeared to be, he said indiffer- 
ently, “Well, they can be replaced. 
I suppose the Department found 
more useful work for them to do.” 

She left and he bent over the 
bulky manuscript. He worked until 
noon and then the loudspeaker 
spoke its daily message. ““The news 
direct from Television, New York, 
will be announced in exactly five 
minutes.” A bit wearily he arose 
and walked to the large conference 
room. All of the men and women 
who worked for the house were 
there; printers with ink-stained fin- 
gers, slim stenographers and young 
proofreaders. Miss Kendall stood 
near the door, and he knew that 
she was making a mental check to 
see if there were any absentees. De- 
spite his frequent warnings, Becker 
and Jordan, he recalled, had often 
skipped these daily sessions. Silly 
of them to call attention to them- 
selves like that, he reflected. But 
neither was married; neither had 
a Thelma waiting at home; neither, 
in short, had the urgent compul- 
sion to survive that he had. 

“This is the 10th anniversary of 
the birth of the People’s Republic 
of North America,” the voice of 
the telecaster began. So it was, 
Gerald reflected. It was also the 
10th anniversary of the death of 
the United States of America. He 
hardly heard the nasal, midwestern 
accent ‘of the telecaster; hardly 
saw his thin, aging face with ‘its 
gleaming, almost fanatical eyes. 
He had once been an itinerant 
evangelist, belonging to and or- 
dained by no particular church. 


Once in the late 1930’s and ’40’s 
the responsible press had called him 
a “rabble rouser.” 

He was still at it. Once he had 
railed against the Negroes (now 
that the entire Negro population 
had been enrolled into the Labor 
Corps they were no longer his tar- 
get). His attacks on the Jews back 
in the days of the old system had 
been an integral part of his pro- 
gram. But in 1955, when most 
Jews had refused to sign the so- 
called Loyalty Pledge signifying 
that they repudiated their ancient 
religion, all had been summarily 
liquidated. So there were no longer 
Jews for him to attack. But there 
were always the bourgeois scien- 
tists, the writers of bourgeois prose 
and music, and inevitably the 
dwindling ranks of the Catholic 
and Protestant clergy. 

They had been clever in their 
handling of the Catholic popula- 
tion, which had been 25,000,000 
when the blow came. They had 
merely closed all the seminaries 
(not on religious grounds, they 
insisted at first, but because the 
buildings were needed as orphan 
asylums). God knows, orphan asy- 
lums were needed, Gerald reflected, 
there were more than 10 million 
orphans in the country since the 
Year of Terror. Then they had 
levied a cultural tax upon all 
churches; assessing each church a 
weekly sum far beyond the ca- 
pacity of the worshipers to pay. At 
the first default and with loud 
protestations of regret they had 
confiscated the church property 
and closed the doors. By 1955 there 
wasn’t a church open in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of North America. 

Yet they had utterly failed to 
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kill religion. Hitting religion was 
like smashing your fist into a soft 
pillow. He and Thelma, for in- 
stance, who had never formally 
belonged to any church, now found 
themselves meeting with neighbors 
clandestinely in cellars, in loft 
buildings, even in the underground 
caverns which had been built back 
in 1951 as bomb shelters. Dogma, 
formalism, orthodoxy had not sur- 
vived—but the spirit of reliance 
upon God and a desire to get close 
to Him had not only survived, but 
was growing. The memory of 
thousands of priests and ministers 
who had openly defied the con- 
querors in the early days and who 
had been publicly executed “as a 
lesson to other enemies of the Re- 
public” was still alive in the hearts 
of millions, although about the 
same number had been willing 
enough to recant their beliefs. 
During the first five vears it had 
been an occupied country; now it 
had become an absorbed country. 
People first accepted the physical 
fact of the occupation and then 
gradually, as all hope for deliver- 
ance became lost, they began to 
accept the ideological values im- 
posed by the conquerors. They be- 
came accustomed to having some- 
one else think for them. But there 
were some who hadn’t given up. 
Gerald, Doll, and millions like 
them had learned one lesson from 
their memories of the last days of 
democracy, when something called 
a Loyalty Oath had been required 
of government employees and even 
of university professors. It after- 
wards developed that the first to 
sign and publicly proclaim their 
“loyalty” to the democracy of the 
United States were the ones who 
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had long since sworn clandestine 
allegiance to the invaders and who 
were waiting with receptive arms 
when they came as conquerors. 
Gerald and Thelma, after long 
hesitation, had resolved to sign 
anything, pledge, oath or paper, 
they were asked to sign. Such docu- 
ments, signed under what amounted 
to duress, meant nothing at all; they 
lost neither integrity nor self re- 
spect by signing pledges which were 
repulsive to them. Signing was a 
mere matter of tactics, unpleasant 
but necessary for survival. They 
had so few weapons to fight the 
State, and apparent conformity to 
all policies was one which they had 
no right to refuse to use. 

There was a rustling in the room, 
and Gerald, who had been busy 
with his thoughts, realized that the 
telecast was over. For a half hour 
the speaker had been using the an- 
niversary as an excuse to eulogize 
the Leader and the great program 
of freedom and culture he had 
accomplished during the 10 years. 
Gerald had heard it all so often 
that he had been able to keep his 
eyes on the television screen and 
yet live with his own thoughts dur- 
ing that half hour. With the others 
he walked to the street level and 
walked to the huge red stone build- 
ing on Fourth Avenue and 34th 
Street, where workers in this sec- 
tion of the city had lunch. This 
had once been an armory in the 
old days; now it fed 50,000 work- 
ers a day quickly, efficiently. 

He finished and walked back to 
the office. He knew he’d be late 
getting home tonight, but he 
couldn’t phone Thelma. Phones 
were limited to official use, and 
conversations were strictly moni- 
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tored. Nor could she phone him. 
His job entitled him to a phone 
in his home, but it was the type 
that took only incoming calls. He 
worked until 8:30 and arrived at 
the Greendale station at 10. As he 
stepped from the car, stumbling 
just a bit from weariness, a small 
figure hurled itself at him and his 
arms were around Thelma and the 
weariness was gone. 

“You didn’t come .. . you didn’t 
come,” she was trying not to sob. 

“Couldn’t get away, Doll,” he 
kissed away the tears that trembled 
in her eyes. 

“I’ve met every train,” she said. 
“I thought something might... . 
might have happened to you.” 

“Nothing can happen to me,” he 
laughed. “I am a faithful and very 
competent servant of the State.” 

“Freddie’s mother came to see 
me,” she said. “They sent Freddie 
and Charley away. I thought you 
might have .. .” 

“T only said I was sure the De- 
partment had found more useful 
work for them,” he said stonily. 
“What else could I say?” 

He felt her relax. She gripped 
his arm and they walked toward 
home. She talked of the day’s work 
at the hospital. She had been 
switched to the children’s ward, 
she enjoyed caring for children. 

“They're so darling at that age,” 
she said happily. “Like Dickie and 
Helen were. To think that .. .” 

“I know,” he said when she 
stopped. “To think that they'll 
grow into what Dick and Helen 
have become. But there’s nothing 
we can do about it.” 

“The horrible part of it is that 
Dick feels that he is so absolutely 
right,” she said. “He believes him- 


self to be a patriot, and I know he 
would give his life for the State 
if it were necessary. Where, where 
did we fail so badly?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
not sure,” he said slowly. “It was 
a collective failure. There were 150 
million of us and we failed as a 
people. I sometimes think we beat 
ourselves. We did a lot of sniping 
in the late years, but it was all 
at our own leaders. Oh, they 
made mistakes—who doesn’t? But 
as soon as someone didn’t agree 
with us we impugned his motives 
and started calling him names. If 
a Congressman got up and said 
that taxes had to be doubled to 
give us a satisfactory army and air 
force, we refused to re-elect him. 
Even during that Korean affair— 
remember that?—a great many 
businessmen were proud to give up 
their sons. But they wouldn’t give 
up their business even though it 
was a frivolous business that used 
necessary material badly needed by 
the army. My God, I remember 
that Donald went to Washington 
to wangle extra paper out of the 
government. Thousands were there 
that day wangling special privi- 
leges. They all had a pet Congress- 
man who'd intervene for them.” 

“You and I weren’t much bet- 
ter,” she said. “We only thought 
of the kids and each other.” 

“Looking back,” he said half to 
himself, “I wonder if our news- 
papers weren’t more to blame than 
anyone. They all had their policies, 
and if these policies, which were 
nothing but the prejudices of indi- 
vidual publishers, were contrary to 
public policy, well so much the 
worse for public policy. The news- 
papers taught us complacency; 
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taught us that we’d better mind our 
own business and only worry about 
defending our borders. The hell 
with our European allies, they were 
a luxury we couldn’t afford, the 
newspapers—well, a lot of the 
papers—said.” 

“But we bought the papers and 
read them.” 

He nodded. “Sure, I say it was 
a collective failure. Ostrich-like, 
we stuck our heads in the sand, 
refusing to face the possible danger. 
And in our great arrogance and 
pride we gave only contempt to an 
enemy whose strength we should 
have feared, or at least respected. 
We refused to appropriate a few 
miserable millions to hire agents 
within their borders to keep us in- 
formed. We had absolutely no 
warning, no intimation that they 
had gone far ahead of us in the 
production of high flying aircraft 
and of hydrogen bombs. Our intel- 
ligence service was a joke—a hell 
of an expensive joke. But it’s all 
been over for years and there’s no 
use crying now.” 

“True,” she said, and then she 
sighed. “Besides, I guess by now 
we’ve run out of tears.” 

They reached the house. Once 
he had thought it too small, but 
when the blow came its very small- 
ness saved it for them. It had only 
two bedrooms, theirs and Dick’s, 
and they hadn’t as yet put another 
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family in with them. 

“Dick is camping out with his 
little monsters tonight,” Thelma 
said happily. “Probably teaching 
them the facts of life under the 
benign authority of our Leader.” 

“We'll be alone?” He almost 
breathed it. 

“Yes,” she smiled. “Darling, how 
wonderful it will be to lock the 
door, close the windows and say 
anything we damn well please.” 

He put his right arm around her 
shoulder, and the frustrations, the 
compromises, the lies, the tension 
of the day were forgotten. They 
had survived and they’d continue 
to survive. There were others, too, 
like themselves who had been 
forced to distasteful compromise, 
and they too had survived. 

There were some things a con- 
queror couldn’t kill. Outwardly 
they conformed; outwardly they 
engaged in all sorts of expediencies, 
but hidden within themselves were 
the principles and the values by 
which they had always lived. A 
conqueror couldn’t kill the love 
and the faith he and Thelma had. 
And because. these qualities had 
not only survived but had grown 
stronger each year, he felt a thrill 
of exultation. Because they had 
this love and faith, they had won; 
he and Doll. They had won, he 
repeated, as they entered the little 
house and closed the door. & & 





M@ pURING THE GREAT FLOOD, according to usually reliable sources, Noah's 
Ark sprang a leak. Noah had his dog put its nose against the leak. The 
hole got bigger and Noah asked his wife to stand over the hole. But the 
hole still grew, so Noah himself sat over it. 

And to this day a dog’s nose is always cold; a woman's feet are always 


cold—and men always stand with their backs to a fireplace. —pilyou Gladd 
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Elsie the Cattle 


® Exvsiz BorDEN, THE LADY whose 
portrait appears above, is an adver- 
tising executive for a large milk 
company. Besides caring for a fam- 
ily of two children and an easy- 
going husband, she appears on 
radio, in the movies and television; 
models for her company’s ads; at- 
tends state fairs; lecturcs in depart- 
ment stores; runs contests; endorses 
ice cream, mince meat, Liederkranz 
cheese, coffee; appears in a comic 
book; holds a Doctor of Home 
E-cow-nomics from Tampa Uni- 
versity, honorary citizenship in the 


State of Florida and a Doctor of 
Bovinity degree from Ohio State. 

How does she find time for all of 
these things? There is a rumor 
that she employs stand-ins. In an 
attempt to prove it, an evil-minded, 
eagle-eyed researcher recently sub- 
mitted the photographs on the next 
two pages. He claims there are not 
only lots of pictures of Elsie Borden, 
there are also lots of Elsie Bor- 
dens. In other words, hints this 
camera-detective, it isn’t Elsie the 
Cow, but Elsie the Cattle. What 
do you think? 


CONTINUED 
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MILIUM: 


New Miracle for Textiles 





You’re never too hot or too cold in fabrics 
treated through this remarkable new process 


® ABOUT TWO years ago a Cleve- 
land manufacturer, in search of a 
coat of light weight and maximum 
comfort for aviators who fly at 
stratospheric sub-zero altitudes, ap- 
peared at the busy and unique 
laboratory of James H. Rand III in 
a reconverted barn opposite his 
home in Bratenahl, a suburb of 
Cleveland. 

“Your problem,” the inventor 
told the manufacturer, Sam Benja- 
min of the Printz-Biederman Com- 
pany, “is to keep somebody warm. 
Well, you don’t make a person 
warm. You keep him from getting 
cold. The human body itself is a 
furnace with the most wonderful 
thermostat in the world. Our job is 
to prevent the loss of body heat. 
We'll start from there.” 

Rand, who at the age of 35 was 
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already famous as an inventor and 
scientist, not only solved the prob- 
lem of the manufacturer, but ended 
up with the magic new textile de- 
velopment, Milium, that promises 
to revolutionize our lives with re- 
spect to the problem of keeping 
warm and—perhaps—of keeping 
cool. 

Milium is the process of apply- 
ing a light metallic coating to one 
side of a fabric by spraying the 
fibers of the material with fine par- 
ticles of a metal. By limiting the 
loss of body heat by radiation, 
Milium causes you to keep yourself 
warm. It will allow you to prance 
around at the North Pole in noth- 
ing but your pajamas if they are 
Milium-treated, and if you have 
the urge. 

Sam Benjamin was scarcely out 





of the laboratory that day two 
years ago, before Rand was con- 
sulting a physiology textbook ; stud- 
ying body warmth. He knew that 
the greatest loss of body heat at low 
temperatures, up to 80 per cent, is 
through radiation. By means of 
radiation the human body gives off 
heat waves in much the same way 
a radiator gives off heat waves in 
a cool room. 

Wool is warmer than cotton be- 
cause the scales on the surface of 
the wool act as reflectors to throw 
back toward the body its own radi- 
ated heat. Rand reasoned that the 
loss of heat from the body could 
be prevented by developing a fabric 
that would multiply the radiation 
retention qualities of any fabric— 
even wool. Rand and his associates 
decided to try to insulate the body 
as engineers have been insulating 
houses for 20 years: provide a re- 
flector in clothing that will reflect 
heat back to the body. 

But to find such a reflector was a 
tough undertaking. Houses and 
clothes are two different things. 
Clothing must be porous so per- 
spiration will not collect on the 
skin. It must be flexible so as not 
to interfere with the wearer’s move- 
ments. It must be washable and 
dry-cleanable. 

On Sam Benjamin’s next visit to 
the laboratory the inventor ex- 
plained what he was planning to 
do. Rand had a sack of tinfoil and 
asked his guest to insert his hand. 

“Your hand’s getting warm, isn’t 
it? That’s the hand’s body heat 
being reflected back by the tinfoil.” 

“But we can’t put tinfoil in 
clothes,” said the manufacturer. 

“If we work hard enough and 
long enough,” Rand said, “we’ll 


find a way to fasten aluminum par- 
ticles to threads.” 

After one year of experimenting 
with 10 different chemical firms 
participating, Rand made his hunch 
come true. Milium was a reality. 

Any metal which flakes—even 
gold and silver—can be used in the 
coating. Thus far only aluminum 
is being used commercially. It 
multiplies the warmth of any fabric 
without increasing the weight. 
Added to the lining of a coat, it in- 
creases the weight by less than an 
ounce. (And the cost by about five 
dollars. ) 

The United States Testing Com- 
pany reports that a wool garment 
lined with satin which is processed 
on one side with Milium, retards 
the loss of radiant heat from the 
body 12 per cent more than the 


same wool garment lined with un- 





THE INGENIOUS MR. RAND 


SOME ADDITIONAL fruits of the in- 
ventive genius of James H. Rand, 
III, have been these: 

A breathing machine which can 
duplicate the normal breathing cycle 
during a chest operation. 

A heart machine that, with the 
flick of a switch, instigates an elec- 
tric shock that may restore a pa- 
tient’s heart action if it stops during 
an operation. 

An electrically operated wheel 
chair that can be started, steered or 
stopped with the tip of the tongue. 

A rocking hospital bed that pre- 
vents bed sores. 

The new flexible Bendix washing 
machine. 

A faucet valve that can’t leak. 

A diaper that keeps body and bed 
dry for a period of 12 hours. 
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processed satin plus an 1l-ounce 
wool zip-out lining. 

Application of Milium can make 
children’s coats warm and yet so 
light in weight that the wearers 
won't be tempted to throw them off 
during strenuous play. Observa- 
tions at Sun Valley, Idaho, last 
spring showed that children wear- 
ing Milium-lined coats did not per- 
spire nearly as much as children 
wearing heavier coats. 

Paradoxically, the Milium-treat- 
ed garment that keeps the wearer 


warmer in winter can keep him 
cooler in summer by reflecting away 
the sun’s heat. 

Across the country 3,000 stores 
are promoting Milium-lined gar- 
ments. The research men working 
with Milium fabrics believe that 
clothing is only the first of what 
eventually will be limitless applica- 
tions in limitless fields. 

The greatest heat loss in modern 
houses is through the windows, 
since the walls are insulated. Mil- 
ium-lined drapes or shades pulled 
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MILIUM: NEW MIRACLE FOR TEXTILES 


over windows in severe weather will 
substantially lessen the fuel bill. In 
the tropics identical shades and 
draperies can keep houses cooler by 
reflecting the sun’s heat. 

Milium, of course, will answer 
the manufacturer's request for a 
coat for aviators who fly at strato- 
spheric sub-zero altitudes. It may 
lessen for soldiers the burden of 
paraphernalia. A thin seersucker 
nylon sheet with no inherent re- 
flecting qualities, treated with Mil- 
ium, is as warm as the average 


Our Covers 


woolen blanket now in use. 

Tents and sleeping bags treated 
with Milium can keep the soldiers 
warmer in frigid zones and cooler 
in the tropics. 

According to Deering Milliken 
and Company, Milium’s manufac- 
turers, it will not be a substitute 
for wool, but they say woolen gar- 
ments will be made with less bulk. 
Stylists say it’s the first time science 
ever gave them a break. Now coats 
can be made as chic and slender- 
izing as dresses. vs 





Those Three Little Words: 


“| Love You... 





Jerry Wald is one of Holly- 
wood’s top movie makers. 
“Johnny Belinda,” “Mil- 
dred Pierce,” “The Glass 
Menagerie” are among his 
Warner Bros. epics. Re- 
cently he joined forces 
with writer-director Nor- 
man Krasna to make epics 
for RKO. After 20 years in 
movieland, Mr. Wald gives 
Pageant readers his opin- 
ions about love and how 
it should be made. . . 
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“Any way you look at them,” says 
Hollywood producer Jerry Wald, 
“these are the three hardest little 
words in the language for any ac- 
tress to say.-There should be a law 
prohibiting most movie actresses 
from ever saying them. In my book 
there are just about six sirens of the 
celluloid who always give the line all 
it deserves. They give it poetry, they 
give it passion—they give me goose 


pimples . . .” 





= 3 


The trick, of course, is to say the mean 
little line as if you mean it. In that de- 
partment the greatest of them all was the 
great Garbo. She said it to John Gilbert, 
Clark Gable, Charles Boyer, Fredric 
March, Robert Taylor. But that made no 
difference. I always felt as if she were 
saying it to me, nobody but me. 


Joan Crawford has been saying the line, 
man and boy, for 20 years. No wonder 
she’s so good at it. Joan gives it the 
body-and-soul treatment. When she says 
“I Love You” she hands herself over for 
keeps, gift-wrapped, no refund on the 
merchandise. She says it with eye, ear, 
nose, throat and—for all I know—toes. 


CONTINUED 
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Next time you hear Lana Turner say “I 
Love You,” don’t watch her—watch the 
fortunate gent He'll 
have the look of a waffle being smothered 
in maple syrup. That’s Lana's way. She 
says it all soft and gooey . as if butter 
wouldn't melt. She likes to whisper it, 


she’s talking to. 


which is good. Oh, very, very good indeed. 
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Barbara Stanwyck walks through most of 
her roles with a chip on her shoulde: 
For eight or nine reels hers is a two 


fisted attack. No violet she. Then— 
boi-i-ng!—she drops her guard, raises her 
chin, lowers her voice, kind of sneaks 
the punch line across. She has a terrific 
change of pace. has never lost a decision 








I like English actresses—except when 
they say “I Love You.” Then they sound 
like Victoria Regina testing her teeth in 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” There are 
exceptions, and one of them is Deborah 
Kerr. Deborah is one British subject who 
can say “I Love You”—and me, I feel as 
if | wanna go back to Kew in lilac time. 


The greatest reading of the line I’ve ever 


heard? Jane Wyman in “Johnny Be- 
linda.” That’s a strange choice because 
Jane never did say it. She didn’t say 
anything in that picture. She merely 
looked it. But speech was simply silver, 
and silence, pure gold, every time Jane 
turned those eloquent orbs on Lew Ayres. 
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There’s not a dental “miracle” yet to replace the toothbrush 





You've Still Got to 
Brush Your Teeth 


BY PAUL D. GREEN 


® ToorH DECAY is the commonest 
disease known to man, with the pos- 
sible exception of the cold. A couple 
of thousand years ago quite comi- 
petent methods were employed by 
the Hindus in filling holes in the 
teeth with clay, and healing dis- 
eased gums with herbs and potions. 

Like with the cold, all the scien- 
tific brains of the centuries haven’t 
made much advance over the meth- 
ods of the Hindu medicine men in 
the war against caries—the disease 
of decaying teeth. If anything, as far 
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as the rate of tooth decay is con- 
cerned, we have retrogressed—we 
are afflicted with more caries per 
person today than were our May- 
flower ancestors. Dental authorities 
attribute the gradual rise of caries 
incidence almost entirely to the 
richer diet, heavy in sugars and 
starches and lower in proteins, that 
we have adopted in recent decades. 

According to the American 
Dental Association, as high as 50 
cer cent of two-year-old children 
have one or more carious teeth. And 








the Public Health Service .reports 
that at the age of 15, 19 out of 20 
Americans have or have had at least 
seven teeth affected by caries. 
Among adults, no less than 97 out 
of 100 have had one or more missing 
or filled teeth. The caries rate drops 
off sharply after you’re 30 but new 
troubles set in—gum diseases. So 
much stress is made on preventing 
and treating caries that people tend 
to neglect the gums. Many teeth are 
lost each year, particularly among 
adults, because, of diseases.. After 
you're 35, virtually all teeth that you 
lose are because of that. 

The next generation may be better 
off, because there is hope that some 
of the substances being tested today 
may result in a lower rate of decay 
in some areas and for some people. 
But they'll still have to go to dentists, 
because there is absolutely no drug, 
no treatment, no diet, no equipment 
that even remotely promises to abol- 
ish tooth decay, and none proven to 
be effective in reducing decay 
among adults. 

So don’t lay that toothbrush down 
quite. yet. The basic method of keep- 
ing tooth decay at a minimum hasn’t 
changed much since Aristotle told 
the Greeks to clean their teeth with 
a damp cloth after eating, or since 
the Chinese 20 centuries ago were 
making toothbrushes out of tree 
branches. 

But what about the efficacy of 
fluorine applications or sodium fluo- 
ride mixed with drinking water? 
What about “ammoniated” denti- 
frices, or penicillin dentifrices? 
What about the seemingly wonder- 
ful results obtained by the late Dr. 
Bernhard Gottlieb of the University 
of Dallas by coating teeth with po- 
tassium ferrocyanide and zinc chlo- 


ride? What about the use of aureo- 
mycin, chlorophyll, urea, carbamide 
and Vitamin K, as probable decay 
deterrents? 

What you've read or heard is 
basically true, but the headline writ- 
ers have been a little over-dramatic, 
if not premature, in playing up the 
potentials of these and other de- 
velopments. And feature writers 
have often buried or omitted some 
qualifying reservations about experi- 
ments with these chemicals which 
would have indicated that you can 
really rely only on your toothbrush. 

Tests with all of the substances 
mentioned so far are far too inade- 
quate, have been conducted among 
far too few subjects and for too short 
a time to be even remotely con- 
clusive. The very best results ob- 
tained so far—with fluorine appli- 
cations and sodium fluoride in 
drinking water—have been about 40 
per cent effective in reducing decay 
among children. Many of the sub- 
stances, fluorine, penicillin, and 
potassium ferrocyanide, for instance, 
are actually poisonous if taken in too 
large doses, so application must be 
done carefully and by dentists, 
nurses or physicians. 

Thousands of laboratory research- 
ers at universities, dental colleges, 
private research organizations, den- 
tifrice manufacturers’ plants, state 
and federal health agencies and 
dental societies are probing the 
problem of tooth decay. The U. S. 
Public Health Service alone spends 
a million dollars a year conducting 
programs of applying sodium flu- 
oride to drinking water in 10 U. S. 
cities. A magnificent research center 
at Bethesda, Maryland, at a cost of 
two million dollars in federal funds 
and costing $750,000 yearly to run, 
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was built to tackle this problem. 

But the fact is, one noted doctor 
told me, ““We seem to have made 
less progress against tooth decay 
than against any other disease.” 

There is a welter of contradictory 
opinion which gives a layman the 
impression that confusion reigns on 
the subject. The only thing every- 
body agrees on is that you should 
brush your teeth. A doctor in Mich- 
igan recently made a survey of the 
journals of the 48 state dental so- 
cieties. He concluded in a cynical 
report that was not made public, 
that you could get 48 different 
opinions on any one phase of the 
subject of tooth decay. 

Only last year, a symposium of 
12 noted dental scientists was held 
at the University of California 
solely to discuss the relation be- 
tween sugar and caries. The re- 
sulting papers ran the gamut of 
opinion from putting the full blame 
for tooth decay on sugar to exon- 
erating it for lack of evidence. 

Dr. Hermann Becks of the Uni- 
versity of California in San Fran- 
cisco was and still is the most em- 
phatic accuser of sugar as the cause 
of caries. His observations showed 
that the caries rate rose with the 
increased consumption of sugar. 
But Dr. Julian D. Boyd of the 
State University of lowa furnished 
just the opposite proof. He has 
conducted a vear-long experiment 
with 116 institutionalized children 
which gave no evidence that there 
is a connection between sugar in 
the diet and caries. 

There have been theories ex- 
pressed about pregnant women be- 
ing more subject to tooth decay 
than normal but this theory finds 
no ready acceptance today. And 
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not long ago some _ psychiatrist 
opined that tooth decay was caused 
by nervous disorders. Soon after, a 
confrere said it was just the oppo- 
site—bad teeth resulted in psycho- 
logical upsets. There have been 
heated arguments pro and con that 
heredity, birthplace and obesity in- 
fluence tooth decay. 

Dental authorities won't even 
commit themselves as to what sub- 
stance you should use to brush your 
teeth. The Council on Dental 
Therapeutics told me: “Cosmetic 
dentifrices have a relatively insig- 
nificant impact on the dental health 
of the public.” As far as the Amer- 
ican Dental Association is con- 
cerned, there is not a single denti- 
frice on the market teday that does 
more than clean your teeth. 

Tests among comparatively small 
groups with ammoniated dentifrices 
conducted by the University of Illi- 
nois Research Foundation which 
licenses manufacturers to use its 
formulas indicated that they helped 
reduce tooth decay among some 
young people at rates up to 50 per 
cent. But, as one of their own 
researchers pointed out, “We can’t 
sav how much of the results were 
due to the dentifrice and how much 
just to brushing.” And Dr. May- 
nard Hine, dean of the University 
of Indiana Dental School, recently 
claimed that ammoniated denti- 
frices may be harmful to older peo- 
ple because it irritates their gums. 

Great hopes are being held out 
for penicillin dentifrices and other 
anti-biotics. The first penicillin 
dentifrice appeared on the market 
a few months ago after being ap- 
proved for public sale by the Food 
and Drug Administration. Pioneer 
experiments involving a penicillin 
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dentifrice were performed by Dr. 
Helmut A. Zander of Boston, and 
others. But the tests have been 
among only hundreds instead of 
many thousands of people. The 
results were variable and—again- 
there’s no way of knowing how 
much of the caries reduction ob- 
tained was due simply to brushing 
the teeth. Some of the subjects 
tested developed distressing symp- 
toms from the use of penicillin, 
which is the drawback of most of 
the drugs being used for anticaries 
work today. Consequently, many 
years of experiments are still called 
for. And the A. D. A. recommends 
that these dentifrices be sold by 
doctor’s prescription only. 

By far the best results obtained 
to date with any substance have 
been with the oldest one tested- 
fluorine. A few large experiments 
of applying fluorine to teeth were 
begun about five years ago among 
school children in different parts of 
the country. One of the most ex- 
tensive experiments was with the 
children of Newburgh, New York. 
They were given fluorine applica- 
tions at the ages of 3, 7, 11 and 15 
while the children of Kingston, 
New York, were not. Preliminary 
reports already indicate that the 
Newburgh children have developed 
upwards of 50 per cent fewer cavi- 
ties than those of Kingston. But— 
they still developed cavities and 
some of them showed no improve- 
ment at all, and they still had to 
brush their teeth. 

Fluorine applications are now be- 
ing given to school children in New 
York and other states, under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. But no applica- 
tions are being made on people 


over 16, because fluorine seems to 
have no effect after that age. In 
order for the tests to give any 
worthwhile conclusions at all, it 
will be necessary to wait until a 
full range of 12 years between the 
first and last application has 
elapsed. Then it might even be 
wise to wait another five years to 
see if any of the children who 
showed less than the average rate 
of decay suddenly developed a very 
high rate after the fluorine was 
discontinued. 

A few dentifrices, mouth washes 
and tablets containing sodium flu- 
oride have been marketed, but the 
A. D. A. says there is no evidence 
that they have any effect at all on 
the rate of decay. 

About 40 cities are also experi- 
menting with adding sodium flu- 
oride to drinking water in programs 
financed partly by the state, partly 
by the federal government and 
partly from local taxes. These pro- 
grams cost roughly 10 to 15 cents 
a year per person, but are much 
too recent to offer any conclusive 
evidence of results. In towns where 
these programs have been going on 
for five years, there has been an 
apparent reduction in the rate of 
caries ranging from 5 to 50 per cent 
among four-fifths of the children. 

Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick, North- 
western University chemist, recent- 
ly published a report of an 
experiment he supervised which 
indicated that correct and system- 
atic brushing of the teeth with a 
neutral dentifrice could produce as 
good or better results than do any 
of the experiments with chemicals. 
His experiments were conducted 
among students at five colleges, 
whose ages ran from 19 to 22, high- 
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er than the maximum age at which 
fluorine seems to be effective. 

During the test period, a group 
of 523 students which we'll call 
“E” for “experimental,” brushed 
their teeth with a neutral tooth 
paste within 10 minutes after eat- 
ing, or rinsed their mouths thor- 
oughly with water. Another group, 
“C” for “control,” of 423 students, 
continued their normal oral hy- 
giene habits—brushing their teeth 
upon rising in the morning and 
going to bed. 

At the end of the first year, “E” 
group had developed an average of 
only .8 new cavities each as against 
an average of 2.2 new cavities for 
the “C” group. This is interpreted 
as a “reduction” of 63 per cent. 
At the end of the second year, the 
experimental group had 60 per 
cent less new cavities than the “C” 
group. 

But if all this evidence means 
brush your teeth and hope for the 
best, you'll still have trouble find- 
ing out the best way to do it. The 
dental people can’t agree on that, 
either. The A. D. A. suggests you 
follow the advice of your dentist. 

One method is to brush the teeth 
in the direction they grow—the 


IN OTHER WORDS 


lower teeth upward, the upper 
teeth downward. Brush the insides 
of your teeth as well as the outsides, 
and also the chewing and grinding 
surfaces of molars and _ bicuspidss 
Doctors recommend using dental 
floss or toothpicks to remove food 
particles lodged between the teeth. 
Even chewing gum is good for this 
purpose although some purists 
claim the sugar content is not good 
for your teeth. 

Furthermore, you can insure 
yourself of keeping decay at a 
minimum by following these simple 
rules: 

1. Have teeth checked no less 
than once a year,-preferably twice. 
Children’s teeth should be checked 
at no later than the age of three. 

2. Have tartar, those gum-irri- 
tating calcium deposits at the bot- 
tom of your teeth, removed as soon 
as it forms heavily. 

3. Take as good care of your 
gums as your teeth. 

4. Have crooked teeth in chil- 
dren fixed while they are young. 

5. Maintain a good protein- 
heavy diet, which can’t harm you 
and may do some good. 

But remember—you still have to 
brush ’em. a6 





@ LIKE MOST TEXANS, John Nance Garner has disdain for evasion and 
pussyfooting. Once, during an investigation which he was conducting, he 
had been quite harsh with a witness whose veracity he doubted. Shortly 
after, a reporter who had not attended the hearing asked Mr. Garner 
if it was true that he'd “questioned the man’s truthfulness.” 

“No, indeed,” Garner assured the newsman. 

“Did you not express doubt as to his veracity?” 


“I should say not.” 


“Did you tell him you suspected him of falsifying?” 
“By no means,” said Texas Jack. “Say, boy, what you trying to get at, 
anyway? I did call the fellow a damn liar, if that’s what you mean.” 


—Jack Seaman 





This Younger Generation 


@ “Mother, may I have the wish- 
bone?” asked little Julius. 

“After you eat your spinach, 
dear,” replied mother. 

“Well, then never mind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I wanted to wish I didn’t have 


to eat the spinach.” 
—Mrs. Alfred G. Kinder 


When Axel d’Etter, now eight 
years old and a pupil at a prep 
school at Ascot, England, was four 
years old he asked his mother: “Is 
it possible to be a better writer 
than George Bernard Shaw?” Two 
years later he wrote his first book, 


“The Exciting Forest” in French.. 


Recently Axel finished the transla- 
tion of his book into English and 
found a ready publisher. 


® “Another piece of cake!” ex- 
claimed Joan’s mother. “You're too 
small to eat that much.” 

“No, Mommy,” protested Joan. 
“T’m not as small as I look from the 
outside.” —Ruth Gelvanti 


Candy, toy pistol, rusty nail, but- 
tons, rubber band and a piece of 
string were placed in the corner- 
stone of a new boys’ club in Mont- 
real, Canada. 


® “Our little Herbert is at the head 
of his class this week,” Mrs. Ander- 
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son boasted. “His father is going to 
take him to the zoo.” 
“Really!” rejoined Mrs Adams. 


“We’re sending Freddy to college.” 
—Doris Magro 


Chicago police reveal that ice 
cream cones are no longer in fash- 
ion in police stations to keep lost 
children, from crying. The ice 
cream has been replaced by the 
station house television set. 


When Thorleit Schjeelderup, 
Norwegian ski-jumping star, visited 
Planica, Yugoslavia, a group of 
schoolchildren asked him to try 
their tiny jump. The champion 
jumped, landed on his head. 


® Butch Jenkins’ mother gave him 
a piece of rich chocolate cake. “Oh, 
I just love this chocolate cake!” 
Butch said. “It’s awfully nice.” 

“Now Butch,” corrected Mama 
Doris Dudley, “it’s wrong to say you 
‘love’ cake, and you used ‘just’ in- 
correctly in that sentence. Besides 
‘awfully’ is wrong; ‘very’ would be 
much more correct. Now why don’t 
you repeat your remark?” 

Butch obediently complied. “I 
like chocolate cake. It is very good.” 

“That’s much better, dear,” said 
his mother. 

“But,” protested Butch, “it 
sounds just like I was talking about 
bread.” —Jackie Altiere 
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a leen-age Gang 


BY JOSEPH SENATORE 
As told to Henry Lee 


The frightening personal story of a kid from the asphalt 
jungle and his battle for survival in a world against him 


® ir WAS a tense moment in the 
courtroom, almost like a movie. 
Chere was the judge, Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, who used to be a famous 
criminal lawyer. And the jury, a 
bunch of middle-aged, worried- 
looking men, wondering how they 
were going to square this deal with 
their own hearts. And, finally, the 
defendant. Scared, white-faced. 
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You would be, too, if you were 
facing a first-degree murder rap 
and only 17 years old. 

None of them, I guess—the 
judge, the jury or even the assist- 
ant DA—had the heart to fry 
Scappy. Anyhow, Judge Leibowitz 
suddenly stopped the trial and 
called this defendant, Anthony 
Scarpati, to the bench. The kid 


was shaking as he stood there. 

Then the judge let him cop a 
plea. That is, he let Scappy plead 
guilty to a reduced charge of man- 
slaughter. In one of those teen-age 
gang wars you're always reading 
‘ about, Scappy had killed a kid. 

Scappy belonged to the South 
Brooklyn Boys, from an‘ Italian 
section, and this other fellow, James 
Fortunato, 18, was a member of 
The Tigers, a mostly Irish gang. 
When these two gangs tangled last 
May 12 at Swan Lake, in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, New York, Scappy 
shot Fortunato. 

After the judge stopped the trial, 
he called up half a dozen young 
fellows from the back of the court- 
room. Fellows with pegged pants, 
chewing gum, carrying pancake 
hats: zoot-suiters, the papers called 


them. He asked how they felt about 
their pal, Scappy, going to prison 
for a long, long time. 

There was silence. These fel- 
lows looked suspiciously, defiantly 
at the law all around them. Then 
one—tall, thin, tattooed—spoke up. 
This is what he said: 

“Judge, we won’t fight any more 
if we can help it. It’s not us, it’s 
the neighborhood. We ain’t got no 
place to go. Do you want us to 
stay home seven nights a week? 
Look, we go into a poolroom or 
something, and the cops break in 
on us. They jump us and they 


beat us up. 

“We ain’t angels, but we ain’t 
bad, either. But how can we re- 
spect the law when the cops them- 
selves have no respect for it? We 
see those guys cutting card games 


and crap games. Maybe that’s why 
they don’t want us around.” 

The courtroom was pretty ex- 
cited and the cops around the place 
got red-faced. But this tall, thin 
fellow kept right on speaking his 
piece for his pal, Scappy. 

“Look, Judge,” he pleaded. 
“Sending him to jail isn’t going 
to correct conditions. What do you 
want us to do? It wasn’t his fault. 
Not any more than ours. It was an 
accident. And you’re not going to 
reform him by. sending him to jail 
for a long time, Judge. 

“No, Judge, you’re just going to 
make him bitter—just as bitter as 
I am. I was in jail. I know what 
they did to me there. I’m on the 
right side now, but I still have no 
respect for the law. Not when I 
see the cops cutting in on our crap 
games and card games.” 


I’M THE FELLOW who let go with 
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that courtroom outburst. It was 
from the heart and every word was 
true. In fact, I could have said 
a lot more, but why bother? What 
good would it do? 

That was last November, only 
two weeks after I’d been let out of 
jail myself. Still, today, I don’t know 
the answer to the terrible juvenile 
mess that makes young killers and 
jailbirds. 

But I know the score that leads 
up to these tragedies. Better than 
most of the people who are always 
getting their pictures in the papers 
when they sound off about juvenile 
delinquency. Because I’m one of 
the guys they’re talking about and 
praying over—and not doing any- 
thing for. 

I’ve been through two years of 
high school, and I can read. I see 
in the papers that wonderful things 
are being done for boys in trouble 
and I wonder, Where? How? I 
don’t see this sweetness and light 
around my part of South Brooklyn, 
down near the Gowanus Canal. 

Of course, except for maybe 
Judge Leibowitz and some nice 
priests, people don’t ask me about 
these things because I have a po- 
lice record. 

I’m the guy, if I’m standing on 
the corner with my pals, the squad 
car stops and the cop says, “Break 
it up! Beat it, you bums!” Some- 
times, he isn’t so polite. He just 
belts me with his club or belts the 
kid beside me, whoever’s nearest. 
Let’s see; today is Thursday. Since 
Sunday, six kids in my neighbor- 
hood have been belted by the cops. 

Not for stealing, mugging or 
fighting. Very few of these kids 
have records, except for hookey or 
maybe gang-fighting. They were 
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belted just for being alive and in 
the way, I guess. 

I’ve been hit all over, from the 
top of my head to my feet. I’ve 
been worked over in the station- 
houses, too. That’s the way they 
break up our gang fights. They 
grab the nearest kids that can’t 
get away from them and take them 
down to a precinct house. 

No, they don’t actually arrest 
them because then they'd have to 
bring them into court (maybe on 
their off-duty time) and there 
might be questions about the bumps 
and bruises on the kids. Instead, in 
the back room, half a dozen of them 
take turns beating the kids till 
they’re almost unconscious. After- 
wards, they act surprised and 
shocked that we hate their guts. 

If anybody asked me—which 
they don’t—I’d say the result is 
obvious. In New York—and also 
in L.A., Chicago, Boston and all 
the big cities, from what I read in 
the papers—you’ve got thousands, 
maybe tens of thousands of tough, 
roughed-up teen-agers with one 
burning idea: 

They hate the living sight of 
blue. They scheme to get even and © 
smart cops don’t walk alone in 
their neighborhoods. Most of these 
kids aren’t real criminals—yet—but 
more than anything else, even mon- 
ey or girls, their greatest fun is to 
see a cop getting his lumps. That’s 
a nice thing for them—and the 
U.S.A.— isn’t it? 

Sure, I’m bitter. For years I’ve 
been kicked around, and so have 
my friends. I’m bitter that my pal, 
Scappy, got hit with 15 to 30 years 
in prison. 

I don’t say Judge Leibowitz was 
wrong to give him that sentence. 
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The law’s the law. He had to do it, 
I suppose, and at least he didn’t 
let him burn. 

But someplace along the line 
somebody slipped up badly. Sure, 
there was a playground right across 
the street from Scappy’s home— 
and like he told the people who 
made up his probation report for 
the judge, he never once went 
there. Is that so strange? If your 
own kid, maybe 14, 15 or 16, was 
hanging around the swings, slides 
and sandboxes, wouldn’t you think 
he was soft in the head? 

There’s two big faults with most 
of these juvenile deals that I read 
about in the papers. 

In the first place, they take it for 
granted that we’re all sports-happy. 
They think a basketball and a pair 
of boxing gloves are going to solve 
everything. But lots of us, includ- 


ing me, don’t care much about 


sports. I don’t think that makes 
freaks out of us, either. Lots of 
fellows in high school and college 
don’t particularly care about being 
musclemen. 

Secondly, these civic or commu- 
nity deals, so far as I see, are for the 
nice little boys and girls, and they 
wouldn’t get into trouble, anyhow. 
There’s never a place for guys like 
me, except the street corners and 
the poolrooms. That’s level. 

But what I want to know is this: 
If Scappy didn’t fit in, if he was 
giving them a hard time, why didn’t 
they catch him sooner? They’re 
supposed to be smart, these cops 
and correction and juvenile people. 

You see, to me Scappy is a lot 
more than just a number and a 
uniform in the Elmira Reformatory. 
If I hadn’t been in jail myself at 
the time, I would have been at 


that hoe-down in Prospect ‘Park. 
Maybe J would have killed some- 
body, instead of Scappy. I wouldn’t 
have meant to, but neither did 
Scappy. 

Our gang fights are really rough, 
like a war. You use fists, clubs, 
rocks, knives, maybe guns, anything 
you can lay your hands on. After 
all, the other gang is doing the 
same thing, and somebody’s going 
to get hurt. I know. I’ve had my 
head busted and once my side was 
slashed by a knife. 

With Scappy, it went bad be- 
cause he had a gun. I don’t know 
where he got that .32. But since it 
wasn’t a zip gun—the kind kids 
make themselves—there had to be 
an adult connection somehow. Be- 
fore it went off in a. kid’s hand, 
there was some grownup along the 
line, a criminal or somebody crim- 
inally careless, who let it get into 
his hands in the first place. 

Say what you want to about 
Scappy. I'll never believe that he 
was totally responsible for that 
other boy’s death, that he should 
stand all the rap all alone. 

From my own life, let me give 
you an idea how these messes get 
to snowballing. 

I was born February 15, 1930, 
right here in South Brooklyn. There 
was half a dozen kids in the fam- 
ily. During the depression, I guess 
my father, a truck driver, had it 
pretty hard feeding all of us. He 
died when I was 12 years old. There 
wasn’t enough money to keep us 
going, and my mother had to break 
up the family. She just couldn’t 
support all of us, even though she 
went out and got herself a job. 

Around that time, I started run- 
ning with our gang and getting 
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into fights with other gangs. Any- 
thing can start a hoe-down. May- 
be you bump into fellows of another 
color or nationality, or fellows from 
a different neighborhood. You've 
got to keep to your own territory 
and your own people. Sometimes, 
it’s over the girls. They might in- 
sult one of ours, or maybe one of 
our fellows would get fresh first. 

It doesn’t much matter. It’s 
something to do. It’s a thrill, and 
the girls squeal and think you're 
real heroes. 

During the summer of 47, I re- 
member, we used to have gang 
fights every Friday night in Pros- 
pect Park. Real big ones, with 20 
or 30 kids on each side, and we got 
our lumps, not only from The Ti- 
gers or some other mob, but from 
the cops, too. But we always came 
back for more, because there was 
maybe 100 fellows in our gang then 
and always enough for a fight. 

I got into small trouble two or 
three times, stuff like loitering and 
being a wayward minor, and then 
one night into big trouble. In a 
store window, I saw this shiny new 
radio. I couldn’t resist it. I 
smashed the window and grabbed 
for it. Then I felt the most sudden 
awful pain, and blood spurted out 
of my wrist. A heavy piece of the 
plate glass had dropped on my arm 
as I reached in. 

Holding the wrist, I ran for the 
nearest hospital. I made it before 
the cops came, but somebody rat- 
ted on me. They picked me up and 
charged me with burglary. 

This time I got the works. I was 
sent to a state “vocational insti- 
tute,” as they call it. Actually, the 
place is a shaved-down prison for 
youths 16 and up. They do things 
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I don’t think they could get away 
with in grown-up prisons, except 
maybe on the chain gangs. 

If they catch two kids fighting, 
they don’t ask why or who was 
wrong. The guards just move in 
with their thin, three-foot hickory 
sticks and beat the daylights out of 
both kids. They treat you like dirt. 
That’s the only word for it. 

I’ve seen six guards at a time 
working on one boy. Once, they 
took away a friend and when he 
came back, he was almost pulp. 
Sometimes, the braver kids will beg 
for a fair fight; beg the guards to 
throw away those clubs and use 
their fists, man to man. The guards 
laugh at them and move in, two or 
three together, whaling away with 
the hickory and working with their 
feet, too. ~ 

Then there’s the solitary; for kids 
16, 17 and 18! For the first three 
days, you’re on bread and water. 
For 10 days, you’re in a bare cell, 
stripped naked yourself. After that, 
you may stay in solitary another 
month. The top limit in this kindly 
place for solitary is six weeks. 

During the three hell years I was 
there, maybe 1,000 kids passed in 
and out, and there was always 
about 800 of us at a time getting 
“vocational” education at the end 
of those whistling hickory sticks. 

When they let you out, they give 
$10 cash and a suit of cheap clothes 
which you couldn’t hock for $2, 
honest. But what they really give 
you is a burning hate for the law. 

You find you don’t have to go 
looking for the cops. Once you've 
got a record, they're already look- 
ing for you. Picking you up for 
questioning. Keeping you off bal- 
ance. Just pushing you around on 
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general principles. 

The other night I was sitting in 
the last row in the balcony at a 
movie, and I had my foot on the 
seat ahead. Nobody was sitting in 
it. Suddenly I got a club belted 
across my ankle. A cop’s sitting in 
the aisle ahead, with his coat off. 

“Get out!” he said. “Unless you 
want to go home with your foot in 
a cast.” 

Another time, at night, a friend 
and I were going to get some coffee 
in a diner. A cop stopped us and 
asked where we lived. My friend 
said, “Just two blocks. from here,” 
and the cop didn’t like his tone. 
So he kicked him. “Next time you 
see me coming,” he told us, “you 
better run.” 

Of course, I know my record 
works against me. Not only with 


cops but in getting a job. This 


“vocational” school taught me 
carpentry and I think I could make 
a good carpenter’s helper. But 
when I tell them I learned in jail, 
they want no part of me. 


THREE LITTLE WORDS 


Even if I am pretty bitter, I 
don’t want you to think I’m sour 
on things altogether. I do appre- 
ciate Judge Leibowitz’s letting me 
get some things off my chest. I 
know he has been trying very hard 
himself to improve conditions. I 
think and hope some of his ideas 
will work out. 

I also appreciate people like Fa- 
ther Edward O’Connor of St. 
Thomas Aquinas Church in my 
neighborhood. When I was in 
the dumps but good, figuring no- 
body would give me a break or 
trust me, he did. 

Yes, I think and hope some- 
thing can be done for the kids. 
They need more understanding, 
more help, more places where they 
can get together in a nice way. 

You know what I'd like to see? 
A real big neighborhood deal for 
dancing and sports and maybe pool 
and cards in a decent way, too. 
And when we were there we'd think 
of the kid who’s doing a double “5 4 
—for himself and society. a8 





@ CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER, ITEM: 


Mrs. ——— was granted a divorce when 


she testified that since she and her husband were married he had spcken 
to her but three times. She was awarded the custody of their three 


children. —Elihu MacDonald 


@ A WOMAN I KNow and like very much has a very surly, uncommunica- 
tive husband. He will sit for hours without speaking. One evening, after 
he had spent most of the day without uttering a word to his wife, 
a very sweet person, she started pulling out drawers, looking under tables, 
chairs, etc. It was obviously a search of some kind and the husband's 
curiosity, after about a half-hour of this wifely deportment, was com- 
pletely aroused. 

“Helen,” he grumbled. “What the dickens are you looking for?” 

“Oh,” she chortled, happily, “I found it now!” 

“Well, what were you looking for?” 

“Your voice, darling!” —Thelma Lancaster 
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TO THE BOYS’ ROOM 
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KIDS _— 
EYE-VIEW 


Stuart Shay, 10 


® WHEN PHOTOGRAPHER ARTHUR Shay bet one 
of the country’s top picture editors that a child with 
enough film could match the best photographs being 
made today, the editor took the bet. He shouldn’t 
have: for Shay went home, gave his best camera 
to his 10-year-old brother, Stuart (above), and 
told him to shoot. The kid made 1,000 pictures. 
The best of them are on these pages. Proving that 
quantity can produce quality, they also provide a 
charming look into a child’s world. 

CONTINUED 
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Note to photographers: To 
make sure young Stuart got 
what he was shooting, big 
brother Arthur lent him his 
Leica with a wide angle lens. 
I'he short focal length ensured 
“in focus” pictures. Indoor 
shots were made with {/28 at 
1/20th; outdoor with f{/16 at 
1/100th second. 
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COP AND CAT 











DAD IN THE MORNING 


BARRY LIKES CHINNING 


CONTINUED 
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BARRY MAKES A WISH 

















“These Are 


Our Funniest” 





® [fF HOUSEMAIDS HAVE a national 
hero or a patron saint, it must be 
Ted Key whose drawings of a lady 
named Hazel in The Saturday 
Evening Post are a constant tribute 
to the vision, sensitivity, perspicac- 
ity, rugged individualism, wit and 
humor of the American housemaid. 
So well has Mr. Key done by 
housemaids in general and Hazel 
in particular that hundreds of 
thousands of Post readers no longer 
associate Key with Hazel. Hazel 
is a thing unto herself—a real, live 
person who lives an independent 


cr 


de 


life, and a hectic and uproariously 
funny one at that. 

The man who has created this 
formidable woman is 38 years old, 
a Californian by birth, a Pennsyl- 
vanian by habitat. He was an as- 
sociate editor of the old Judge 
magazine, a prize-winning radio 
script writer for NBC and CBS and 
an ex-Master Sergeant. 

Mr. Key says Haze] is not stupid. 
He needn’t have said it. Hazel is 
not only not stupid, she’s a genius, 
as Ted Key’s cartoons on these 
pages amply prove. 


Cartoons om these pages reprinted by special permission of The Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 1948, 1949 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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“Mr. Speaker—members 
of the Supreme Court— 
esteemed Congressmen. 
As your first lady President. . .” 
































“They went thataway” 


CONTINUED 
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When Tragedy Strikes... 


BY MARGARET BLAIR JOHNSTONE 


In these tragic times we should prepare ourselves 
to overcome the boundless grief of family disaster 


@ as A CHRISTIAN minister, I am 
often appalled at the impossible 
demands well-intentioned friends 
and even family members make on 
one another when tragedy strikes. 
Consider the Polly- 

anna platitudes be- 

hind which we so 

often hide our inar- 

ticulate attempts at 

sympathy: 

An only child is 
killed by a drunken 
driver. “It is all for 
the best,” a neighbor 
piously prates. But 
is it? 

A young mother 
suffers a hopelessly 
crippling disease. She 
faces a pain-wracked, 
bed-ridden existence. 

“Well, nothing is so bad that it 
couldn’t be worse,” someone prat- 
tles. But what could be? 

All except one member of an 
entire family perish in a fire. “Time 
will heal,” the survivor is told. But 
will it? 

Losing a loved one is an experi- 
ence in personality amputation. 
The deeper your love, the greater 
is the undeniable reality of the 
stark, physical fact that part of 
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you is gone. The sooner you accept 
the state of the total personality 
shock you and your family are 
bound to suffer, the more realistic 
you wil) be. The quicker you stop 
trying to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, the 
more energy you re- 
lease for facing the 
physical aspect of 
family tragedy. 

At first you do not 
face tragedy; you 
fight it. You fight it 
physically. Your 
stomach churns. Your 
body trembles. An 
acid rust taste fills 
your mouth. You 
fight it mentally. 
Over and over your 
mind protests. “I can 

not take it.” Your emotions fight 
it. “It can’t be,” you say. And 
through it all, the spiritual fight 
rages within you, “Why go on? 
There’s no sense to anything.” 

But step by step, this fight can’t 
last. Eventually you must face the 
facts, no matter how unbearable 
they seem. 

Do not minimize your grief. You 
must be the first to acknowledge 
the long, slow, tortuous process 





whereby you dig down through all 
the rubble of consolation clichés 
to the absolute bedrock of grief. 

It is only when you and your 
family can quietly say, “Yes, this is 
a terrible thing that has happened. 
It possibly could not be worse. We 
shall never be the same again. It 
is idiotic to say it is all for the best, 
but somehow we are going to have 
to do the best we can with it,” that 
grief has performed its proper func- 
tion and you are brought to another 
physical fundamental in facing 
family tragedy. 

Find some physical outlet for 
your pent-up energies. 

A woman, whose husband died 
suddenly, recently told me, “If it 
had to be, I am glad Burt went 
when he did. He always hated 


spring housecleaning. But for me, 
the best release I have yet found is 


turning the house upside down and 
inside out.” 

Physical busy-ness, however, is 
only half of the outlet needed in 
facing family tragedy. You also 
need some tangible, concrete men- 
tal release for the calamity itself. 

The most tragic mistake you can 
make is to let tragedy become in- 
grown, shut up in your mind. If, 
upon the death of a loved one, for 
instance, you destroy all pictures, 
get rid of all clothing, refuse to 
mention and, insofar as you can, 
even try to stop thinking about that 
person, you are headed straight for 
trouble. If, on the other hand, you 
allow yourself the release of con- 
versation, keep at least one or two 
of your beloved’s cherished belong- 
ings, and, if possible, keep a picture 
(even if at first you do put it in a 
drawer), you are headed for a 
healthy, normal reaction. 


We’re apt to forget that tragedy, 
like any other potential human de- 
stroyer, needs not only creative, 
but preventive treatment. There- 
fore, develop your tragedy-treat- 
ment technique right now. The 
best time to learn how to face trag- 
edy mentally is before calamity 
strikes. But, you say, is this not 
morbid? I do not think it is. We do 
not wait until the schoolhouse is on 
fire to hold fire drills. 

There is not one of us who is not 
troubled by all sorts of mental 
questions which, as family groups, 
we should explore. Thoughts about 
death and destruction are not 
limited to the aged or the mortally 
ill in these anxious days. They con- 
front us in.our busiest times. They 
invade our happiest moments. It is 
only when we attempt to shut our- 
selves off from these thoughts that 
morbidity begins. 

We must also learn to direct our 
emotions in time of tragedy, to ex- 
press rather than repress them. 

The most serenely passing and 
the wisest directing of emotion I 
have witnessed took place in a hos- 
pital room I once shared with a 
little Irish woman. “Sure now,” 
she nodded as her husband and 
daughters, overcome with emotion, 
gave way to tears. “Tis only nat- 
ural to cry. But when you’re done 
with crying, let me be asking you 
to smile a wee bit, too. Or, would 
you be helping me greet my 
heavenly birthday with tears?” 

The “how” of facing tragedy 
emotionally is not easily discovered. 
Physically and mentally, you may 
get yourself pretty well in hand. 
Facing your feelings is quite an- 
other matter. You cannot expect to 
get over tragedy overnight. You 
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can, however, help yourself to 
greater emotional balance by seek- 
ing answers to the questions that 
trouble you most. This is another 
reason why it is imperative that you 
do not keep tragedy bottled up 
within you. This is especially why 
it is desirable to keep talking about 
it until you find some of the an- 
swers. These answers you will dis- 
cover many times when and where 
you least expect them. 

What, though, if you do not find 
the answers? What if, after follow- 
ing the steps so far outlined, you 
still honestly say, “Why go on? 
There is no sense to anything”? 

Then, you are in the best posi- 
tion to turn to the spiritual insights 
available for facing tragedy. 

Take that question: why go on? 
The spiritual answer to that is, of 
course, that life goes on and your 
best chance for happiness lies in go- 
ing on with it. Live a day at a time; 
an hour at a time; a minute at a 
time. “Worry,” someone has said, 
“is the advance interest we pay on 
troubles that never happen.” 

The ultimate spiritual resource 
for facing family tragedy is this: 
when there is no sense to anything, 
one fact remains, “Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” 

“Dad,” a teenager told his fa- 
ther, “I do not understand this im- 
mortality business. Does the idea 
of going on even in another form 
of being make sense? When a per- 
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son is buried, that is the end of it, 
isn’t it?” 

That night the father brought 
home a paper bag. In that bag were 
bulbs. “I want you to plant these 
bulbs,” that man told his son. “As 
you plant them ask yourself: do I 
understand this flower business? 
Does the idea of a lily growing from 
this thing make sense? When I bury 
this bulb in the dirt, that will be the 
end of it . . .” Or will it? 

No matter what your religious 
faith, or lack of it, one thing you 
know. You are. No matter what 
your belief or disbelief in regard 
to immortality, of one thing you 
may be sure. You will be. 

The other day, I took our six- 
year-old shopping. Since he seldom 
gets to the city, it was his first 
remembered experience in an ele- 
vator. “Oh Mommy,” he yelled 
each time the elevator swooshed to 
a stop, “that scares my tummy.” 

Later, I tried to probe into his 
reasoning. “Blair,” I asked, “what 
did the elevator do?” 

“It scared my tummy, that’s 
what it did.” 

“But didn’t it scare you?” 

“No,” he emphatically replied. 
“It did not scare me. It’s me that 
knows my tummy was scared!” 

So with you. When tragedy 
comes, it’s you that knows that 
though your body falters, your 
mind cringes, your emotions rebel, 
that the ultimate you survives. 

Trust what you know. ae 





@ COLERIDGE was once asked of a man he knew: “Was he not a handsome 


man in his youth?” 


“Yes, he had a handsome face,” the great writer replied, thoughtfully, 


“but as time went by he thought it into a noble one.” 


—Jesse Butcher 








Have You Ever Wondered 7 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. . » How does the President draw his pay? 
yr” Theoretically, he files a monthly claim against the government 
for services rendered. In practice he doesn’t have to lift a 
finger except to endorse his check when it arrives. The General 
Accounting Office issues a “certificate of settlement” which 
authorizes the Treasurer of the United States to pay Harry S. 
- Truman one-twelfth of his $150,000 yearly salary (after making 
the usual deductions). The certificate goes to the Treasury Department, 
where it is approved. A special Treasury assistant then draws a check 
to Mr. Truman's order, signs it, and gives it to a Secret Service man who 
delivers it to the President. 


. - « How fast do your fingernails grow? 

They average .0046 inches a day. And the folks who measured the rate 
say the middle fingernail of your right hand grows the fastest; the one 
on the “pinky” of your left hand, the slowest. 


. . » Why are jewelers’ display clocks set at 8:18? 


It’s merely a convenient way of allowing effective space for 

< advertising matter. It has nothing to do with the popular notion 

that Lincoln was shot at that time—he was shot after 10 P.M., 
April 14, 1865, and died the following morning at 7:20. 


. .- Why is “V” in inscriptions on pvblic bvildings instead of “U”? 

According to the Fine Arts Commission it's more artistic. And besides 
it’s easier to chisel the straight lines of a “V” than the curved “U.” 
Originally, “V" and “U” were different forms of the same letter; later, 
“U” took on a life of its own. 


. » » How do cats “see” in the dark? 
=) It's the cat's whiskers! The whiskers are really sensitive 
ee | ( feeling organs—something like those projecting wire “feelers” 
eeX/ ~.| on automobiles—which help the cat to keep from bumping into 
wre” # things in the dark. No animal, of course, can actually see in 
J 4 * total darkness; as in the camera, some light must enter the 
«2 44 ens before images can be formed on the retina, the eye's 
sensitive “film.” However, in semi-darkness or twilight, the cat can see 
very well—much better than man can. This is because of the great number 
of “rods” in the cat’s retina. Like man’s, the cat’s retina is in reality a 
group of nerves with endings shaped like cones and rods. The “cones” 
come into play in ordinary daylight, the “rods” in dim light. The cat's 
“rods” far outnumber his “cones” and it’s this fact that gives him his 
excellent twilight vision. 














[his is what vou buy today 
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+ Seats six, parks easily 

- All-around bumper 

- Non-glare headlight 
lenses, windshield 

- Strong, light frame 


- Built-in jacks, operated 
from dash 





- Better front visibility 
without long hood 
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What's Wrong 


with American Cars 


BY ROBERT W. MARKS 


Here are the reasons why our cars cost twice as much as 
necessary, with a look at what they could—and should—be 


® “WE ARE NOT in business to be 
guinea pigs,” a Detroit official told 
me recently. “We are in business to 
sell as many cars as possible. And 


this means giving the public what-- 


ever it will buy the most of. That’s 
why we pile on the chrome trim. If 
the public wanted cars with two 
smokestacks, we’d build ’em.” 

And this, in a capsule, is why, in 
1951, you are paying about twice as 
much as necessary to buy a car 
twice as bulky as necessary to drive 
through streets jammed to double 
capacity to park in too-small places 
which are not there. 

It is also a partial explanation of 
why every week end the highways 
of America are strewn with wrecks 
caused by poor visibility, side-swip- 
ing fenders, and puffed-out sheet 
metal bodies which collapse like an 
accordion whenever they push into 
a solid object. 

America’s No. 1 motor problem is 
mobility and parking in the face of 
rapidly mounting traffic congestion. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the nation’s 
total motor operations take place in 
the glutted streets of cities built for 


carriage trade. Last year city traffic 
totalled 210,000,000,000 vehicle- 
miles, as compared with 164,000,- 
000,000 in 1941. Motor vehicle reg- 
istrations have multiplied five times 
since 1920, with & 1950 all-time 
high of almost 50,000,000 vehicles. 

And behind all of this is the bald 
fact that the modern car is designed 
strictly for show—not for handling 
efficiency. 

Some time around 1940, Amceri- 
can women took over the buying of 
the family automobile, and since 
then cars have been designed and 
sold like women’s clothes. Style is 
now the thing. Engineering effi- 
ciency, utility and safety are second- 
ary considerations. When a woman 
buys a dress she naturally expects it 
not to rip at the seams, nor melt in 
the rain; but the first consideration 
is style and novelty. And nothing is 
more distressing to her sense of 
status than being seen in last year’s 
model. 

American automobile industry 
has taken a leaf from the profitable 
book written in spirit by the gar- 
ment industry. It changes its styles 
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annually. It shifts its trim from one 
area to another, restyles its front 
grilles, its dashboards, and here and 
there raises or drops a skirtline. 
Aside from this, it stands pat. When 
you buy a new car, you don’t, as a 
rule, get anything new in the way of 
engineering developments or me- 
chanical efficiency. On the contrary, 
you get a mass of vulnerable Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments which add to 
the purchase price, are costly to cart 
around, and strain your bank ac- 
count to replace when, as is inev- 
itable, parking maneuvers contrib- 
ute dents and scrapes. 

Nor is the problem of servicing in 
any way aided by the great Amer- 
ican ‘know-how.’ Suppose you have 
a puncture on the road. First comes 
the job of jacking up the car. The 
medieval armor hanging down on 
the sides, and the vast ledges of 
plated junk extending fore and aft. 
make it next to impossible to get a 
jack under one of the axles. Jack- 
ing up requires either service station 
equipment or the combined services 
of a midget and a contortionist. If 
the deflated tire happens to be on a 
rear wheel, you are out of luck. 
Rear wheels are defended by im- 
pregnable bastions of sheet iron 
known, romantically, as “wheel 
skirts.” To get one of these skirts off 
is a matter of sheer mechanical se- 
duction. You need sophistication, 
special wrenches and infinite pa- 
tience. As to minor repairs such as 
cleaning your distributor points, 
getting your car started when it has 
been “rained out,” or getting gas in 
the system once you have run out— 
you might as well give up. 

Side by side with the American 
car’s diminishing efficiency has been 
a progressive climb in costs. This 
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climb has not been merely in pro- 
portion to the general price rise; it 
has zoomed. The day of the low- 
price car has passed. Not so many 
years ago you could get a clean-cut, 
durable, highly efficient automobile 
for less than $900. Since then there 
have been notable advances in tech- 
nology and mass-production meth- 
ods—all of which could offset the 
general price climb. The motor in- 
dustry could still turn out fine, rug- 
ged transportation under the $1,000 
level. But it doesn’t. And the reason 
it doesn’t is that present day fash- 
ions call for a car weighted down 
with extras and junk. 

About $1,000 of the $2,000 you 
pay for a so-called “lower priced” 
car today, goes to buy bulges and 
ballast. Allow $200 for the radiator 
grille which changes in degree of 
monstrosity from year to year. Add 
another $200 for bulging fenders, 
blistered sides, and swollen trunk. 
Throw in $100 for the doodabs of 
chromium which grow out of the 
hood and body like metalized fungi. 
Add $150 for this season’s dash ar- 
rangement. For the rest, figure in 
gadgets which spray water on the 
windshield, and such general mis- 
cellany as dimmers for the dash 
lights, back-up lights, right-and-left 
turn signals, seven-way no-draft 
ventilators, and hydraulic rams 
which move your front seat forward 
or back. 

This, of course, does not cover 
automatic transmission. The dealer 
usually foists this on you as a clean- 
cut $150 extra. 

There are five major myths in 
circulation concerning the superi- 
ority of the modern American mo- 
tor car. Let’s examine them, one by 
one. 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICAN CARS 


Myth No. 1: That heavy cars 
provide maximum safety: 

Safety depends on strength, not 
weight. A cockroach can fall from a 
six-story window and not be hurt; a 
man making the same drop would 
be smashed. Safety in a car depends 
on the compressive strength of the 
parts of it which take a blow. A 
1,000-pound structure made of 
trussed aluminum tubing can be 
many times stronger—and safer— 
than a 3,000-pound structure made 
of collapsible sheet iron. 

Take a look at the cutaway pic- 
tures shown in the multi-colored 
folders advertising the current cars. 
The chassis of the car, as you will 
see, is made of reinforced steel. But 
the body, radiator and hood are of 
relatively unprotected stamped met- 
al. A car sideswiping you, or jump- 
ing a red light and hitting you 
amidship, can crash through the 
thin metal the way a bulldozer can 
plough through a corn patch. 

Myth No. 2: That modern cars 
are super-powered: 

Current ads boast of the horse- 
power rating of the new cars. In the 
higher-priced range the engines are 
rated at 120 to 160 horsepower. 
(Horsepower ratings are tricky, 
varying in terms of the engine-speed 
at which the rating is taken—but 
that need not concern us here.) It 
is true, of course, that the engines 
in most 1951 American cars are 
more powerful than those used in 
1930-1940 cars of the same makers. 
Over-all power, however, does not 
depend on horsepower alone, but 
the ratio of the horsepower to the 
weight it has to pull. A 2,000-pound 
car with a 100-horsepower engine 
has considerably more power than a 
4,000-pound car with a 140-horse- 


power engine. 

The little British cars with their 
high power-to-weight ratios can sail 
circles around our over-burdened 
road locomotives. 

Myth No. 3: That Modern 
American cars are economical: 

It costs money to lug around dead 
weight. It also costs money to oper- 
ate inefficient machinery—like au- 
tomatic transmissions. 

Let’s reduce this to plain figures. 
The average American car is built 
to carry six passengers. Yet the av- 
erage American car is used princi- 
pally for utility transportation, and 
the average American family con- 
sists of 3.5 persons. Not only this, 
but traffic statistics show that in 90 
per cent of consumer automotive 
transportation the load is 1.7 per- 
sons. In short, in your average 
American car, on the average 
American trip, you are paying for 
the transportation of 4.3 average 
passengers who aren’t there. 

The average American car 
weighs around 4,000 pounds. Full- 
page ads in national magazines tout 
the so-called economy mileage of 
this streamlined colossus. However, 
the figures quoted are usually for 
open-road driving. The average 
American drive is 18 miles, most of 
which is through heavy traffic; and 
on such a jaunt the average Amer- 
ican car, with its dead weight and 
fancy transmission, gets an average 
of about 12 miles per gallon. 

Myth No. 4: That automatic 
transmissions are the greatest boon 
to driving since the introduction of 
the self-starter: 

First, there is nothing new about 
these super-hoopla transmissions. 
The Dey-Griswold car used a so- 
called torque-converter as far back 
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as 1895. Electric gear-shifting was a 
feature of the old Owen-Magnetic. 

Secondly, automatic transmis- 
sions are not all they seem to be. 
They are precision instruments 
jumping the initial cost of your car, 
requiring periodic inspection and 
adjustment, and _ high repair 
charges. All step up gas consump- 
tion. All remove the driver’s ability 
to have positive control over his 
machinery—as, for example, mak- 
ing a lightning shift to second to get 
a sudden burst of speed when in'a 
tight spot. A hand shift is faster, 
lighter, cheaper and more depend- 
able. 

Myth No. 5: That American 
“Know-How” has produced the 
finest available unit of motor trans- 
portation: 

Outside of the independent 
springing of front wheels, there has 
not been a significant mechanical 
or design innovation pioneered by 
American automobile manufactur- 
ers since the 1920’s. And even then, 
much that passed for Yankee 
“know-how” was an import from 
Europe. 

Four-wheel brakes appeared on 
the Isotta-Fraschini in 1910. The 
V-8 engine was used by Rolls-Royce 
in 1905. Coil springs were featured 
in 1907 on the old Brush Runabout. 
The old Austin, in 1905, featured 
the now-loudly-sung between-axle 
cradled ride. The valve-in-head en- 
gine appeared in the Ariel car in 
1906. The steering-wheel gear-shift 
was used on the Pierce Stanhope in 
1895. And fluid drive, as we have 
seen, was an 1895 innovation of the 
Dey-Griswold. 

Because of their more advanced 
engineering, and their more favora- 
ble power-to-weight ratio, most for- 
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eign cars outperform American cars 
in every bracket. They are more 
costly, it is true. But the cost differ- 
ence is due to smaller market, hence 
production factors—not engineer- 
ing and design. In 1950 American 
car manufacturers produced ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 automobiles 
and trucks. This is more than eight 
times the total combined output of 
all Europe. England, our greatest 
single competitor, produced slightly 
more than 500,000 units. 


Let’s Look at the matter square- 
ly: what is it that we need in a car 
—and that we are not getting?. 

The answer is simple: A car 
small enough to fit into existing 
parking spaces, maneuverable 
enough to get in them without re- 
course to acrobatics. A car with 
honest visibility, enabling you to see 
the curb in front of you and the car 
behind you. 

It should be a safe car. Instead of 
being surrounded with a mass of 
paper-thin balloon work, it should 
have a wide, solid, all-around 
bumper firmly fastened to a strong, 
light frame. In event of collision, 
cars equipped with properly de- 
signed all-around bumpers should 
be able to carom off from one an- 
other with no harm done. 

Dashboard and steering wheel 
should be crash-padded; all doors 
and window handles should be re- 
cessed—so that in event of a sudden 
stop no one will be ripped or 
stabbed. There should be a safety 
glass windshield arranged—as in 
the ill-fated Tucker car—to fall 
forward and out, if struck by a 
passenger’s head. 

Panel instruments should be de- 
signed to give information swiftly 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICAN CARS 


and surely, rather than pose as ex- 
periments in abstract design. The 
speedometer and mileage indicators 
should have large numerals and be 
properly lighted. There should be 
warning signals which sound when 
fuel gets low, or when the oil pump 
or generator is not functioning. 

It is amazing the way automobile 
manufacturers have overlooked the 
problem of curb parking. Most 
American city streets are too nar- 
row to permit single-parking. Cars 
must park parallel to the curb, and 
generally in spaces not much longer 
than the car’s over-all length. The 
only efficient way for a car to get 
into the normal parking space is to 
move in sidewise—like a crab. 

A driver of ordinary competence 
can generally worm his front end 
into an available space. But what of 
the back? It sticks out into the 
street, pathetic and helpless. Since 
the front wheels are at least par- 
tially mobile—even though they 
lack propulsive power—an experi- 
enced driver reverses the reasonable 
parking process and attempts to 
swing the front end in after the car 
has been backed to the curb. 

The job is clumsy and lumbering 
no matter how you look at it. The 
solution lies in redesigning the car 
to make side swings. There are a 
number of ways this can be accom- 
plished. The simplest is to have 
either a single steerable tailwheel, as 
planes have; or to provide an 
auxiliary motorized parking wheel, 


WHO’S SWEARING NOW? 


which would operate like a power 
jack—lifting the entire rear of the 
car and rolling it sideways to the 
curb. 

Since tire trouble is more or less 
inevitable, car manufacturers should 
concede the fact and build cars 
with tire-changing conveniences. 
There should be built-in jacks, op- 
erative from the dash. Wheels 
should come off in a jiffy, like the 
wheels on racing cars. No tool 
should be required for the job other 
than a light hammer carried in the 
glove compartment. 

Nor should glaring lights be the 
problem they are today. Lights 
should shine on the road, not the 
opposing driver's face. Today’s 
lighting hazards, which are respon- 
sible for a large percentage of night 
accidents, can be easily solved with 
polaroid headlight lenses and polar- 
oid windshields. They could be 
minimized to some extent merely by 
setting headlights on car tops, and 
beaming them downward. 

All in all, there is a growing re- 
action against the packaged Christ- 
mas-tree colossus type of car. Motor 
enthusiasts who have a serious in- 
terest in performance and efficiency, 
and who can afford the initial tariff, 
are buying foreign cars. “It isn’t so 
much that I like foreign cars,” one 
engineer told me, “but that I like 
honest, clean design, and engineer- 
ing ‘know-how.’ It is an American 
trait to admire ‘know-how.’ Detroit 
talks it, and Europe applies it.” && 





@ AN ANGRY MAN dashed into the automobile salesroom. 

“Say, you!” he called to a salesman. “That car you sold me can’t climb a 
hill. You swore up and down it was a good car!” 

“I didn’t swear up and down,” replied the salesman quietly. “I said on 


the level it was a good car.” 


—Newell Lasher 
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FAITH DOMERGUE: 


Ballyhoo’s Baby 


® BECAUSE HOLLYWOOD IS HEIR to 
the great traditions of the stage, it 
can never publicly admit that what 
it has to sell is not a product of art 
but a product of a manufacturing 
process at least as complicated as 
the making of electric toasters. But 
whether Hollywood admits it or 
not, stars are made with brains and 
money and ballyhoo, just as surely 
as toasters are made with steel and 
wire and advertising. 

In the star-making business, one 
of Hollywood’s top manufacturers 
is Howard Hughes, Managing Di- 
rector of RKO Radio Pictures. 
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Well-known as the producer of 
Jean Harlow and Jane Russell 
(shown with their designer above) , 
Mr. Hughes has just completed his 
latest model—a 1951 number 
named Faith Domergue (rimes with 
the burg). When Hughes found 
her, Miss Domergue had little more 
to offer than a talent for posing for 
pinups (above, left). Today she has 
real beauty (right), acting ability 
and a nationally famous name. 
In the following pages PacEANT 
reconstructs from past events the 
intricate process by which this girl 
has become a best-selling product. 
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Bait For The Customers 
An exc erpt from a newspaper release 


“Hollywood, California—Luscious Latin Faith Domergue, above, Howard 
Hughes’ new star discovery, radiates more sex with a pair of sultry eyes 
and a flutter of a fan, than most of the leg-art queens in their tightest 
bathing suits. 

“Faith, who makes her screen debut in RKO’s Where Danger Lives, co 
starring with Robert Mitchum, is of Spanish-French ancestry. The smoulder- 
ing Latin siren makes a few points on sex appeal, advising American 
women to learn from their Latin sisters, who have the age-old know-how. 

“She says American women have the wrong idea about allure . . . They've 
forgotten subtlety . . . one of women’s most potent weapons. A woman 
must intrigue a man’s imagination. She must hint at what's there—not show 
it... . After all, why disillusion him with bare reality? She adds that a 
gal loses her sex appeal when she peddles it. It’s not what a gal shows, it’s 
what she hints at. Faith doesn’t think leg-art is sexy—it’s ridiculous! She 
declares that women, above all, must be feminine. It’s a man’s world and I 
love it. % 





THE BASIC 
PRODUCT 


As a product of Hollywood, Faith 
Domergue was in the workrooms 
of RKO for some 10 years before 
she was fully introduced to the 
public last spring. 

A native of New Orleans who 
had lived in Hollywood since her 
early childhood, Miss Domergue 
had a starlet’s contract with Warner 
Bros. when she was 15. According 
to her official biography, the ink 
was hardly dry when she met 
Howard Hughes at a party on his 
yacht. Hughes talked with her for 
about an hour. The next day he 
bought her from Warners and be- 
gan the long, careful process of 
redesigning her for box-office sales. 

Miss Domergue began to seep 
into newspaper columns as early as 
1947. Since that time, out of 188 
recorded mentions of Faith Do- 
mergue in papers and magazines 153 
are known to have been planted 
by RKO’s publicity department. In 
August of ’47 King Features Syndi- 
cate accepted from RKO, and dis- 
tributed, news about Faith’s beauty 
practices. A month before, Louella 
Parsons reported seeing Miss Do- 
mergue in Ciro’s with Rory Cal- 
houn. A month later, Sidney 
Skolsky reported seeing her at 
Ciro’s with Henry Willson. There 
were scores of other mentions in 
columns and articles throughout 


°47 and °48, including the fact of 
her “secret” marriage to Hugo 
Fregonese and the report that her 
first movie, “Vendetta,” was com- 
pleted. Occasionally a paper ran a 
photograph of her. In 1949 there 
were rumors that Mr. Hughes was 
not satisfied with the way the prod- 
uct was shaping up, but there were 
also notices that Faith was signed 
to play the lead in “Where Danger 
Lives” with Robert Mitchum. 

Finally, Howard Hughes was 
ready to bring forth the actress who 
was famous long before the public 
had seen her act. 

In June, 1950, Perry Lieber, 


‘publicity chief for RKO, took her 


to New York to meet the press. 

The photograph of Faith Do- 
mergue on the opposite page along 
with its caption was released to 
newspapers by International News 
Photos soon after the New York 
introductions were over. Both pic- 
ture and caption supplied the key 
to the personality Howard Hughes 
had decided Domergue should pro- 
ject. The Latin tag, the sultry eyes, 
the fan, the appeal to subtle sex— 
these were the lines along which 
Faith was built. They were not 
startling. They had been used for 
other stars all through the history 
of the movies. But they were safe, 
standard and pre-tested. 

Hollywood would no_ sooner 
gamble on a completely new type 
of girl than General Motors would 
on a three-wheeled Buick. In order 
to sell, Faith Domergue had to be 
a standard model with only enough 
“trim” to outshine competition. 

To produce the marketable trim- 
mings Howard Hughes’ lieutenants 
pushed four basic plans toward a 
pre-conceived finish. 

CONTINUED 
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For Home-lovers 


—a husband and baby 
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Like most stars, outside of Las- 
sie, Faith Domergue was marked 
for success from the beginning be- 
cause she had sex appeal. But sex 
is not enough—the basic product 
must please all kinds of customers. 
To make Domergue universally 
palatable. RKO _ publicized her 
happy marriage to Argentine di- 


For Inspiration 
—a toothpick cured a lisp 











rector Hugo Fregonese, and reluc- 
tantly reported the birth of her 
daughter Diana. (Though mother- 
hood may be appealing to women, 
it is not very saleable to men.) For 
the homely touch, much was made 
of a lisp which impeded Miss Do- 
mergue’s speech until she over- 
came it. For wholesomeness, Faith 


For Wholesomeness 


—a passion for match covers 





was pictured with a hobby. For 
animal-lovers, it was announced 
that she had one cat, four dogs, two 
flamingoes and was simply wild 
about snakes. While pictures of 
Miss Domergue being wild about 
snakes are not available, the gen- 
eral idea of Plan I succeeded. Faith, 
it was plain, was an all-around girl. 


For Animal-lovers 


—cats, dogs, flamingoes, snakes 


CONTINUED 
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Glamorous Faith 
—RKO beauties, Jane Russell and Jane Greer, are among her friends 
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Aside from beauty, the main 
element in Faith Domergue’s de- 
sign was‘the fact that she -was the 
first Creole from New Orleans to 
become a star. Lest this be too 
exotic, RKO publicity people saw 
to it that Faith was also an all- 
American type, loved by her fellow 
stars. Plan II also pushed leg-art. 








q 


Romantic Faith Sunworshiping Faith Dreamy Faith 
—pictures like these helped balance the image of Faith as a Latin 


mystery woman 


CONTINUED 
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In “Where Danger Lives” 


—a homicidal maniac 
66 


PLAN Ill 


The third step in the building 
of Faith Domergue was a plan to 
make her a renowned actress over- 
night. To put it across, Howard 
Hughes starred Faith in two mov- 
ing pictures—‘Vendetta” and 
“Where Danger Lives.” Neither of 
the pictures was released immedi- 
ately. For two years or more, they 
were shrouded in rumors and 
mystery—while a supposedly im- 
patient public held its breath. 
Finally, last December, both films 


For “Danger” Publicity 
—she applied own makeup 








were released nationally. Both got 
terrible reviews. The New York 
Times blamed “Vendetta” for “un- 
distinguished dialogue and uncon- 
vincing acting.” Time magazine 
said of “Where Danger Lives”: 
“Actress Domergue smolders and 
storms like an overheated Theda 
Bara . . . an overpowering impres- 
sion that she has done her best 
work in publicity stills.” 

Plan III, apparently, was to 
prove extravagantly that the prod- 
uct was the best on the market. To 
casual observers it appeared to be 
a flop. But one cynical journalist 
claimed that failure was the very 
heart of the Plan. “It makes the 
public sorry for poor Faith,” he 
said. “Americans love underdogs, 
and Hughes knows it.” 


For “Vendetta” Publicity 


—she learned to use rifle 


In “Vendetta” 
—obsessed with revenge 


CONTINUED 
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For New York Editors 


—Faith was streamlined 
68 


PLAN IV 


The final launching of Faith 
Domergue was worked out in the 
elaborate and expensive Plan IV. 
Its purpose was to show Faith Do- 
mergue to the critics, fan magazine 
editors and motion picture editors 
of general magazines. Because most 
magazines are edited in New York 
City, Faith was taken there first. 
The showing of Faith was much 
like the showing of a new auto- 
mobile. Editors, representing con- 
sumers, could see for themselves 
that Faith Domergue was beautiful, 
engaging, attractive, intelligent and 
in every way a superior product. 

Her arrival in New York was 
touched off with the release of the 
picture to the left. It showed that 
Hughes’ latest-model star was 
streamlined. This photograph plus 
all the advance publicity of the 
preceding four or five years assured 
Miss Domergue the avid attention 
of all editors in town. By this time 
her story was well worth telling. 

In 14 days in New York, at a 
cost of $5,675.74, Miss Do- 
mergue ate breakfast, lunch and 
dinner and had cocktails with 19 
movie editors representing a range 
of magazines from Harper's to 
Quick. She made three radio ap- 
pearances; attended four group 
lunches for the trade press and fan 
magazines, each attended by at 
least two dozen people; sat for 
four photographic sessions, each 





lasting at least an hour; made three 
appearances at famous night clubs, 
including a huge affair at the Stork 
Club (bottom, right) which was 
billed as a birthday party. To this 
last shindig 100 guests were in- 
vited. On the list were Mayor 
O’Dwyer, Gabriel Heatter, Fred 
Allen, Arthur Godfrey, Marlene 
Dietrich and every available theat- 
rical and radio actor in town. 

But the $5,000 was a drop in the 
bucket compared to the money that 
had been spent preparing for Plan 
IV. In all, RKO claims $100,000 
was spent in putting Faith before 
the public. This probably accounts 
for the thousands of black and white 
photographs which were taken of 
her and the dozens of color photo- 
graphs made of her by some of the 
highest-paid photographers in the 
glamor business in a plan to put 
her picture on every magazine cover 
in the country. But it probably does 
not include her magnificent ward- 
robe or the tremendous sums spent 
on advertising matter and salaries 
for writers who turned out reams of 
material for newspapers and maga- 
zines to use without obligation to 
Mr. Hughes. It, of course, does 
include the endless lunches and 
cocktails not only in New York, but 
also in Cleveland, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Cincinnati. 

Large as the investment in Miss 
Domergue is it is not the end. Mr. 
Hughes already has two more pic- 
tures planned for her. Tentatively 
titled “African Intrigue” and 
“Blackbeard the Pirate,” they will 
make the most of Faith’s dark 
beauty. They may also help Mr. 
Hughes decide whether or not to 


keep his product on the market. 
CONTINUED 











In less than a year every general 
magazine from Pacgant to Life, 
every newspaper from the New 
York Daily News to the Wooster 
(Ohio) Record, every fan maga- 
THE PAYOFF zine from Screen Guide to Movie 
Story, every Sunday supplement, 
every syndicated columnist, every 
news service had displayed Faith 
Domergue prominently. Howard 
Hughes’ product was, by April, 
1951, as marketable as Duz. 
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They Sell Atoms 


The Pregel brothers had their atomic energy factory 
long before your Uncle Sam went into the business 


@ THE YEAR was 1941. Three 
eminent scientists were groping 
through the initial nuclear fission 
experiments at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City. They were 
attached to the government’s Na- 
tional Defense Research Commit- 
tee, but in those days official Wash- 
ington was only mildly interested 
in the whole vague notion of 
atomic research. The three scien- 
tists found themselves stumped for 
lack of three vital ingredients in 
their experiments. They had no 
radium, no uranium, and no 
money. 

So three Professors—G. B. Peag- 
ram, Enrico Fermi, and Lee Szi- 
lard—decided to by-pass official 
Washington and to take matters 
into their own hands. They did so 
by paying a visit to the offices of 
Boris and Alexander Pregel. The 
Pregel brothers were dealers in— 
believe it or not—atomic energy. 

To these men the scientists ex- 
plained that they needed an initial 
quantity of five tons of uranium 





oxide (worth $25,000) and one 
gram of radium (another $25,000) 
to continue their work. But they 
had an official allotment of only 
a few thousand dollars. Could the 
Pregels do something to help them 
ott? 

The Pregels could. In a few days 
the vital minerals were deposited at 
the Pupin laboratories at Colum- 
bia. No bill accompanied the ship- 
ment. 

That was the beginning of the 
actual construction of the atomic 


bomb. 


THE AMAZING Pregels, who oper- 
ate the Canadian Radium and 
Uranium Corporation in New 
York City, are the nation’s oldest 
and largest producers of refined 
radium, radium products and ura- 
nium, one of only four such com- 
panies in the world. Their atomic 
energy laboratory, in the heart of 
the business district in Mt. Kisco, 
New York, is the only industrial 
installation for natural radioactive 
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substances in the U. S. 

Even now few residents of Mt. 
Kisco are aware of what goes on 
inside the pile of gray concrete, 
which sprawls for half a block on 
an ordinary business street. The 
location of the two-story lab was 
one of the best-guarded secrets of 
the war and the site was chosen 
because a quiet suburban commu- 
nity 35 miles from the city was the 
last place anyone might expect to 
find an atomic energy factory. The 
innocuously worded sign gave noth- 
ing away—‘International Rare 
Metals Refinery,” it read—but in- 
side, then and now, it is something 
out of Buck Rogers. 

Highly trained specialists wear 
masks and heavy rubber aprons 
and gloves. They handle glowing 
flasks and weird scientific apparatus 
from behind huge chunks of lead- 
reinforced glass to guard against 
dangerous radiation. Deep in the 
vaults, protected about as heavily 
as the crown jewels, are several 
safes, the contents of which would 
fit into a thimble. This is the com- 
pany’s current supply of pure ra- 
dium—20 grams or two-thirds of 
an ounce, worth $500,000. 

The Pregels rent out their ra- 
dium. Price, $3,000 for a year’s 
use. These 20 grams have traveled 
up and down the country, rented 
by a list of customers which reads 
like a who’s who of American big 
business and government agencies. 

The uses of radium are many 
and varied. Medicine has long 
known about its healing powers, 
but an entirely new science called 
industrial radiography has come to 
full flower only in the last 10 years. 
Engineers and metallurgists have 
discovered that “a radium photo- 


graph” can ferret out the tiniest 
flaws in welded and cast metal 
products—boilers, turbines, pipes, 
any metallic equipment which must 
withstand high pressure. 

The Pregels estimate that hun- 
dreds of lives have been saved and 
millions of dollars in damage avert- 
ed by industrial application of the 
radium they have supplied. 

Only recently a large shipping 
company, in a routine examination 
of a steam boiler, detected a mi- 
nute fissure which could have ex- 
panded slowly and caused an ex- 
plosion which would have blown 
the vessel sky high. In Houston, 
Texas, a large oil refinery found 
a series of improper welds which 
could have resulted in a disastrous 
fire. A steel company forestalled 
trouble by checking a_ hydraulic 
power plant and finding a defective 
welding job. 

Pregel radium played an anony- 
mous but heroic role in saving New 
York City’s vital oil supply during 
the last war. U. S. engineers used 
radium to test parts of the Big Inch 
pipeline which stretches from Tex- 
as to the New Jersey meadows. 
When the film was unwrapped and 
the photographs scrutinized, no less 
than three dozen shrinking cavi- 
ties, fissures and poorly fused 
chaplets were discovered. If a break 
had occurred in any of these places, 
most of which were in outlying sec- 
tions, New York’s precious wartime 
oil would have spurted all over the 
landscape before the leaks could 
have been found and plugged. 

Perhaps one of the most as- 
tounding new uses to which ra- 
dium has been put is the discovery 
of oil. In Scurry County, Texas, 
scene of one of the hottest oil booms 
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in the country, a company spent 
$1,000,000 in digging a mile-deep 
well only to find a dry hole. But 
the oil men knew about radium so 
they called on the Pregels. The 
supply came—a little radium mixed 
with a metal called beryllium— 
and it was lowered slowly into the 
hole, as the engineers sat tensely on 
the ground, eyes glued to an in- 
strument. Several hours later, the 
instrument went into action. Neu- 
trons were bouncing back from the 
depths of the earth like’hail on a 
tin roof. There was oil there, 
plenty of it, only the pocket had 
been by-passed. A new well was 
dug at the correct spot and a 
gusher was struck. 

The Pregels are incessantly prob- 
ing for new uses of radium with 
their staff of physicists. Last year 
Boris Pregel surprised the scientific 
world by announcing his own dis- 
covery—the first industrial produc- 
tion of the rare radioactive element 
actinium, ending a 50-year effort 
by scientists all over the world to 
separate this element in sizeable 
quantities since it was first discov- 
ered in 1898 by an associate of 
Madame Curie in France. 

Actinium is about 50 times more 
active than radium, making it of 
utmost value in the production of 
neutrons and thus giving the U. S. 
another significant monopoly in the 
field of atomic know-how. Doctors 
are vitally interested in the discov- 
ery, since actinium lacks the harm- 
ful penetrative qualities of radium 
and thus can be put to use in the 
treatment of skin diseases, super- 
ficial tumors and other diseases 
near the surface of the tissue where 
penetrating radiation is not desir- 
able. 
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The Pregels are constantly com- 
ing up with new radium products. 
One of the most valuable is radon 
ointment, the only known remedy 
for burns produced by radioactiv- 
ity. It is the most important medi- 
cation yet discovered to heal the 
horrible burns produced by radia- 
tion from atom bombs. The oint- 
ment is also used for skin ailments, 
rheumatism and arthritis and sells 
for five dollars a tube. The Pregels 
make a radioactive oil for radio- 
active baths, fine for aching joints 
(five dollars per two-inch vial) 
and a variety of luminous paint, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to 
four dollars per gram. 

One luminous compound proved 
its worth during World War II and 
again in the Korean conflict. It is 
a plastic tubing coated with radio- 
active luminous material. Engineers 
who cleared enemy mine fields 
would stretch the tubing as they 
went along and the G.I.s who fol- 
lowed would find a glowing path in 
the dark through safe areas. 

The Pregel brothers come orig- 
inally from an industrialist family. 
They hold electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering degrees from a 
total of six universities here and in 
Europe. Boris founded the com- 
pany in Paris in the early 1920s. 
Alex joined it in 1929 and for the 
next 10 years the brothers were a 
leading factor in European radium 
production and distribution before 
coming to this country and setting 
up shop here. 

The world is well aware by now 
of the immense contribution that 
European-born scientists made to 
America’s development of the 
atomic bomb. Einstein, Meitner, 
Fermi—these are names blazoned 








THEY SELL ATOMS 


high on the list, the known heroes 
of the whole fabulous adventure. 
But few people know of the im- 
portant part played by the Pregel 
brothers. 

Professor Szilard—one of the 
three professors who came to 
the Pregel brothers in 1941 when 
the early nuclear fission experiments 
were bogged down because of a 
lack of radium, uranium and 
money—sums it up this way: 
“Without the help of the Pregel 
brothers our experiments might 
have been delayed for many 
months and the information to 
which they led might not have be- 


come available to us at the crucial 
time.” 

During World War II, their com- 
pany supplied the government with 


. most of the uranium used in mak- 


ing A-bombs, and distributed $2,- 
000,000 worth of radium to war 
industries. 

So add the names of the brothers 
Pregel to that band of scientific 
pioneers, foreign-born but Ameri- 
can by adoption, who played so 
indispensable a part in our winning 
of the war. It must be cold comfort 
to certain of our global neighbors 
to learn where the Pregels came 
from. They were born in Russia. 
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THE DEAL 
THEY OFFER AMOUNT AT 
You YOUR DISPOSAL 


Loan must be repaid in 
monthly installments. 
Usually, borrower must 
be employed, or have —_ 
collateral—such as a car == 
or jewelry—worth the = 

ol of ie loan. $500 == <> 
is top amount you can = = 
borrow in many states. U-$33 



























] PERSONAL 
* LOAN COMPANY 








Amount you can borrow 
grows larger each year 
you keep policy in force. $1000 $1000 $1000 
This “Loan Value” is 


specified in policy—as is = = ro 
interest rate. You can = = = 
. A ae 4 





. 9 LIFE INSURANCE repay whenever you 
* POLICY (Excluding term wish—and in part or 
insurance) whole amount. 











Available to help finance $1000 
the purchase of new or 


Co 
used autos—or to pay for $469 
repairs or accessories. = = 
= _ 
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INSTALLMENT FINANCE 
» COMPANY 
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APPARENT VS. 
REAL RATE 
YOU PAY 


APPARENT 


om 
OQOOAL 


REAL 26.2", 


DEBE! 


$127 


ADVANTAGES 


Informal atmos- 
phere. Usually 
easy to get new 
loans once your 
credit has been 
established by 
promptly paying 
back one loan. 


THE 
HITCH 


High interest rate; 
large amount of 
interest. By re- 
paying in monthly 
installments, you 
steadily cut down 
the amount of 
loan money you 
can use. 





APPARENT 


5% 
@ sv, 


REAL 


$50 


Low rate and 
amount of inter- 
est; easy availabil- 
ity; no limit on 
length of loan; de- 
faulted interest 
payments merely 
added to amount 
of loan. 


It takes 10 years 
before the average 
ordinary life pol- 
icy taken out at 
age 25 will have 
a loan value of 
$1000 





APPARENT 


Cl ov, 
CN 11.79 








Readily available, 
at time of car 
purchase. Gives 
dealer an added 
reason to give you 


good service. 





Moderately high 
interest rate and 
amount of inter- 
est. By repaying 
in monthly in- 
stallments you 
steadily cut down 
the loan money 








SOURCES 


J 
BANK PER L LOAN 
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THE DEAL 
THEY OFFER 
YOU 


Usually necessary for 
borrower to be em- 
ployed. Loan must be 
repaid in monthly in- 
stallments. Typical face 
value of loan is $1044, 
but $40 is deducted in 
advance. 


AMOUNT AT 
YOUR DISPOSAL 





i 


BANK PER LOAN 


Borrower turns over 
good collateral—such as 
stocks, bonds, or chattel 
mortgage on car. Loan 
must be repaid in month- 
ly installments. Typical 
face value of loan is 
$1044, but $35 is de- 
ducted in advance. 





Borrower turns over 
good collateral—such as 
stocks or bonds. Lump 
sum repayment at end 
of year permitted. 





4 MORTGAGE ON HOUSE 


Your house is security 
for loan, which must be 
repaid in monthly in- 
stallments. 








8 CREDIT UNION 


Membership in the cred- 
it union is necessary. 
Loan must be repaid in 
monthly installments. 
Typical face value of 
loan is $1,000, but $40 
is deducted in advance. 











Loans made on many 
different types of secu- 
rity: jewelry, silverware, 
furs, cameras, watches, 
etc. Lump sum repay- 
ment at end of year per- 
mitted. 
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TOTAL 
INTEREST 
YOU PAY 


APPARENT VS 
REAL RATE 
YOU PAY 


APPARENT 
@ aay, 
7.6%, 


REAL 


ADVANTAGES 


Low rate and 
amount of inter- 
est for this type 
of loan—where no 
collateral is re- 
quired. 


HITCH 
Moderately high 
cost—compared to 
loan on collateral. 
Repaying in 
monthly install- 
ments, you steadily 
cut down amount 
of loan money 
you apn Use. 





APPARENT 


q 3.3%, 
6.6%, 


REAL 


Moderate rate and 
total interest for 
this "pe of loan. 

used to 
finance purchase 
of new or used 
car. 


Ties up your 
stocks or bonds 
in bank’s hands. 
By repaying in 
monthly install- 


ments, you steadily 
cut down amount 


of loan money you 
can use. 





APPARENT 


@asy, 
@asy, 


REAL 


Low interest rate; 
low total amount 
of interest. Whole 
amount of loan 
available to you 
for whole year. 


Your collateral 
tied up in bank 
and may have to 
be sold at an un- 
favorable time — 
if loan comes due 
and you have no 
other way to re- 
pay it. 





APPARENT 
q 25% 


Gas, 


REAL 


Low interest rate 
and total amount 
of interest. 


By repaying in 
monthly install- 
ments you steadily 
cut down the 
amount of loan 
money you can 
use. 





APPARENT 
4%. 


Cd ov, 


REAL 


Easy availability 
to members of the 
group. 


Moderately high 
cost. By repaying 
in monthly in- 
stallments you 
steadily cut down 
the amount of 
loan money you 
can use. 








APPARENT 


BOG ies, 
ALG 09, 
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Easy availability. 
Whole amount of 
loan available to 
te for —— 


vhich wilt ton Sead 





High cost. Col- 
lateral may have 
to be.sold at an 
unfavorable time 
—if loan comes 
due and you have 
no other way to 


repay it. 
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I Love My Landlord 


BY EDWARD T. WALLACE 


A true romance, unique in these times of pinching and gouging 


@ I HAVE NEVER been a talkative 
individual, but on occasions when 
the conversation gets around to my 
subject, I seem to open up, gain 
confidence and carry my end. 

This is a rela- 
tively new thing 
with me. 

It just happens 
that I have the most 
unexpected and un- 
explained landlord 
in the world. I have 
never met him, but 
every day I note his 
wondrous doings. 
Each night I am 
aware of his splen- 
did works. 

So grand is my 
landlord that wher- 
ever I go, among 
old friends or new 
acquaintances, I am 
in great demand 
just to sit quietly 
among them and 
enumerate, one by 
one, the joys and comforts which 
are mine for $61 a month. 

In the 25 years since I left the 
protection of my father’s roof I 
have paid rent to an amazing vari- 
ety of people. I have lived in front 
and back apartments, in brownstone 
fronts, in hotels, in basements and 
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on roofs, over garages, delicatessens 
and candy stores. So where the vir- 
tues and evils of landlords are con- 
cerned, my words carry consider- 
able weight. 
~ I now live in 
Phipps Garden 
Apartments, a de- 
velopment made up 
of 472 dwelling 
units, located in 
Long Island City in 
the Borough of 
Queens, just across 
the East River from 
Manhattan. For my 
$61 a month I get 
four rooms and a 
front porch. That 
is the basic deal, 
and while I know 
of no other such 
bargain in privately 
owned housing 
around New York, 
that alone certainly 
would not justify 
the heights of adu- 
lation which I often achieve. 
First, let’s clarify that word gar- 
den which can be so loosely used 
by builders. In my case the front 
bedroom and living room and the 
porch look out upon 29 cherry trees, 
stalwart producers of single and 
double-blossom flowers. Hedges line 





the stone walks and surround the 
terraced lawns of this front garden. 
There are shade trees standing in 
beds of ivy, and a variety of flower- 
ing shrubs scattered around. 

Windows of the back bedroom, 
kitchen and bathroom present a 
view of an even more elaborate 
garden, which begins breaking into 
bright colors at the first peep of 
spring. Six gardeners are employed 
to care for the grounds and the 
flower beds are rotated almost as 
often as the plantings in Rocke- 
feller Center. 

What really makes Phipps so su- 
perb is the attitude behind the 
whole venture. The development 
was put up 19 years ago, apparently 
with the same altruistic intention 
with which another man might en- 
dow a library or museum. And it 
is both the big and little things that 
count with Phipps. 

One Sunday morning recently my 
wife called the office that a faucet 
was leaking. Within five minutes 
a maintenance man was in the 
kitchen. He fixed the faucet with 
cheerful enthusiasm, and when he 
had finished the task he noticed a 
tiny chip out of the drain pan on 
the sink. Next morning he brought 
a new one, explaining that Phipps 
didn’t like women to use drain pans 
that were chipped. He also men- 
tioned, casually, that if the faucet 
leaked again he would replace it 
with a new one. Not that the old 
one was worn out, but a new one 
with fresh chrome would look so 
much nicer. Phipps doesn’t go for 
worn looking stuff, he said. 

Two weeks ago, a fleet of trans- 
port vans delivered dozens of new 
refrigerators and kitchen ranges 
to the wing of houses across the 


north garden. The refrigerators and 
ranges being replaced seemed in 
fair condition, certainly good for 
more years of service, and one of 
the truckmen commented on this. 

A Phipps yardman, steeped in 
tradition, was delighted to answer 
that. “Oh, they’re still good,” he 
said. “But it’s time for them to go 
out.” He waved a hand expan- 
sively over the scene. “They set a 
time for stuff to be used around 
here. When the time’s up new stuff 
arrives and the old goes out.” 

Another reason I like Phipps is 
that Phipps likes dogs. 

Where most other apartment de- 
velopments around New York have 
their inflexible rules against pets, 
and fret themselves endlessly with 
refusals and surveillance, this place 
simply accepts cats and dogs as 
normal components of family life. 

In my search I noticed with 
quickening heart that one of the 
great insurance companies, also a 
landlord, often featured in its pol- 
icy advertising the joyful picture of 
Father returning home at nightfall, 
greeted by Sis and Junior with 
Rover frisking devotedly at their 
heels. Before finding the glory of 
Phipps I tried to get into one of 
their developments with a small 
terrier, but was turned back as 
swiftly as if I had tried to move in 
with a lion. 

From the very first Phipps was 
reconciled to the fact that most 
people are likely to have offspring 
and they went even further and in- 
directly encouraged the practice. 
Throughout the summer months 
there is provided, without any 
charge, a supervised playground. 
Four women are employed full time 
to referee this bedlam and the 
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grounds, divided into two sides for 
the tiny and older children, are 
surrounded by a fence so high that 
in 19 years no kid has escaped. Dur- 
ing the winter months the show 
moves indoors where Phipps pro- 
vides huge supervised playrooms 
which are a combination kinder- 
garten, gymnasium and bull pen. 
That, too, is free. The children 
spend an hour home at lunch time, 
but anyone wanting surcease for an 
entire day can buy it for 50 cents. 
For a well spent half dollar a child 
will be given his lunch, made to 
eat it, and returned to the play- 
ground or playrooms for the after- 
noon. At five o'clock, of course, 
Phipps pretty much expects to be 
relieved of the little burdens; 
which, I feel, is only reasonable. 

I have many friends who have 
come to feel that landlords would 
rather die than redecorate, but at 
Phipps the apartments are com- 
pletely redecorated every two years 
in a choice of colors and a tenant 
can look forward to this as confi- 
dently as the arrival of his tele- 
phone bill. Even during the war 
this rhythm was unbroken. All the 
rooms are painted, the floors are 
sanded and waxed, the venetian 
blinds are replaced and new dowels 
are installed in the suspension dry- 
ing rack in the kitchen. All Phipps 
asks is that the tenant be out of bed 
at eight o’clock on the two morn- 
ings the job is in progress. Out- 
side care of the place, metal pol- 
ishing, painting and cleaning goes 
on continuously and with the de- 
termined industry of grooming a 
battleship. 

The architect who planned 
Phipps Garden Apartments was 
awarded first prize for its excellence 
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of design by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Queens. In most cases 
there are but two apartments on 
each floor. There are no ese 
in 95 per cent of the a 
consequently, among scores of other 
advantages, one hears the bare 
minimum of those protracted leave- 
takings = tenants and de- 
parting gues 

How did 1 “child of brownstone 
basements and rooms over garages, 
get into this Shangri-La? Well, that 
is part of the story. 

Although rents at Phipps are 
lower than those in many low cost 
housing projects, there is no limit 
on income for acceptance, and the 
whole procedure seems to hinge 
upon patience, the odds and a cer- 
tain amount of luck. 

In my own case I imagine it must 
have been my desperation at the 
time. I was living in a one-and-a- 
half-room enclosure, situated in the 
rear basement of an old brownstone 
house on Manhattan’s West Side. 
Also residents of this little nest were 
my wife, two children and two 
dogs. (Try as we have, it seems we 
just can’t get along on less than two 
dogs in New York.) We had man- 
aged through poverty and short 
spells of prosperity to get along 
quite well with our pre-Phipps 
landlady—until nature stepped in. 
When the war came on we, in line 
with the common practice of most 
GI families, suddenly began having 
children, and this drastic variance 
seemed to be looked upon by the 
lessor as a deliberate double-cross. 

So not long after VJ-Day, I be- 
gan trying to get into the big hous- 
ing projects that were going up, 
playing my veteran’s preference for 
all it was worth. I got a few re- 





plies, but the landlords who would 
consider us refused to take the dogs. 

Then, oh happy day, I heard of 
Phipps and learned their policy was 
to accept all three—people, kids 
and dogs. I sat right down and 
condensed my plea into four single- 
spaced, typewritten pages 

A week later I received a single 
paragraph reply, stating simply that 
the administrator of the Henry 
Phipps Estates had read my letter 
and had been moved by it. There 
was a hint, or so I wanted to be- 
lieve, that relief was on the way. 
I waited two months, hope on the 
wane. Then on Christmas Eve I 
got a telephone call which proved 
to me that great spiritual forces 
had been at work. Four rooms and 
a front porch, a cherry garden it 
front, lilac bowers, tulip beds, jon- 
quil-lined walks in the rear, were 


awaiting, at $61 a month. 

For » es years now we have felt 
like residents of a new Eden, and 
while we wouldn’t recognize a 
Phipps if we saw one, they are often 
in our thoughts. Henry, I hear, was 


‘a partner of Andrew Carnegie in 


steel and for my part it couldn’t 
have happened to a nicer guy. 

Still, nothing can ever be perfect 
and honesty compels me to end on 
a note of complaint, the only one 
I have heard in 36 months. 

It came to me on a moonlit 
spring night, the voice of a woman 
speaking quietly in the garden. 

“Seems they're late putting up 
the screens this year,” she said to a 
companion. “Last night I found 
cherry blossoms on my bed.” 

Her voice carried a tone of an- 
noyance across the evening, but 
there seemed to be no rancor. #8 
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® Last SUMMER the citizens of 
Connecticut were treated to one of 
the oddest sights in American poli- 
tics: a Socialist and a Republican 
planning to run for office on the 
same ticket. The Socialist was Jas- 
per McLevy, long-time Mayor of 
Bridgeport, and the Republican 
Vivien Kellems, a lady of such 
conservative views as to make Sen- 
ator Robert Taft, by contrast, seem 
like a dangerous radical. 

Residents of Bridgeport were not 
surprised at this strange liaison, for 
they have long recognized 73-year- 
old Jasper McLevy as one of the 
oddest performers in American 
politics. The one phenomenally 
successful Socialist politician in the 
country, he is vastly admired by 
local businessmen. For 17 years, 
McLevy has run an _ all-Socialist 
administration. Each election he 
has usually gone into office with 
a vote greater than the combined 
totals of his Republican and Demo- 
cratic opponents. Meantime, his 
fame has spread throughout the 
state. In 1938, he came within 
hailing distance of the governor- 
ship, polling 166,000 votes. Most 
of his supporters, of course, are 
Republicans and Democrats, for 
all of Connecticut has no more 
than 600 enrolled Socialists. 

To an extent unequalled by most 
politicians, McLevy has succeeded 
in becoming all things to all men. 
A Socialist will tell you, “Jasper 
hasn’t changed in 50 years. He’s 
as much a Socialist as he ever was.” 
Local businessmen give a different 
impression. Lewis Shea, president 
of the First National Bank, who 
genially describes himself as a 
“black Republican,” sees eye-to-eye 
with McLevy on how to run the 








city. Herman Steinkraus, former 
head of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, calls McLevy “a great 
man—one of the most remarkable 
figures in American politics.” The 
majority of Bridgeport’s 160,000 
residents, who are neither bankers 
nor industrialists, agree. 

The object of this adulation is a 
thin, reedy-looking man with iron- 
grey hair and a bronzed, deeply 
lined face that has about it that 
air of battered, soulful honesty 
often called Lincolnesque. A vis- 
itor to Bridgeport inevitably won- 
ders how to account for his success. 
Is McLevy a Socialist in name 
only? Or, if his Socialist faith is 
as pure as Norman Thomas’, how 
explain his support by citizens who 
are no more in favor of Socialism 
than they are of Buddhism? 

The explanation lies both in the 
nature of McLevy’s job and the 
nature of the man. On the city 
level, the national issues that divide 
Republicans, Democrats and So- 
cialists are not very significant. 
The main concern is clean, efficient 
government—and McLevy has 
turned in a superb performance. 
Moreover, he has kept taxes rea- 
sonable. In a town like Bridgeport 
—predominantly made up of small 
homeowners—both working men 
and industrialists are equally con- 
cerned with a low tax rate. Hence 
McLevy can regard himself as a 
working-class mayor, and simulta- 
neously bask in the admiration of 
economy-minded Republicans like 
Vivien Kellems. 

McLevy’s personality is equally 
responsible for his success. His sim- 
plicity is greatly cherished by the 
voters. He insists that everybody 
call him by his first name. In ap- 


Republicans swear by him, 
Democrats love him. Jasper 
McLevy holds a unique 
place in American politics 


pearance, he gives a pleasantly 
homespun impression, with his old- 
fashioned, high-buttoned shoes and 
rumpled clothes. He invariably 
wears a dark blue suit and white 
shirt—a rigidity of taste which has 
given rise to the rumor that he has 
only one suit. At formal functions, 
he is usually prominent as the one 
person not in a tuxedo. McLevy, 
who was a roofer before he became 
a mayor, believes that a working 
man is as out-of-character in a 
tuxedo as a banker in overalls. At 
dinners, his behavior is often 
equally unorthodox. He is apt to 
look with frank dismay at the lob- 
ster bisque and duckling a l’orange, 
ask the waiter for a ham sandwich 
or a hot dog. He will accompany 
this fare with a glass of tea, the 
only beverage that he will take. He 
doesn’t drink hard liquor nor does 
he smoke. 

McLevy always has publicized 
his antipathy to ostentation. His 
suite of rooms in City Hall is as 
bare of adornment as a cell block. 
When he entered office, his first 
official act was to get rid of the 
$4,000 Pierce Arrow assigned to 
every mayor. Said Jasper: his beat- 
up old Model-A was good enough 
for him. The public loved it, and 
when he did buy a new car it was 
again a Ford. 

McLevy incarnates frugality. 
“He doles out the city’s money as 
if it were his own,” says Herman 
Steinkraus. “He’s psychologically 
incapable of spending money free 
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ly.” Frugality is normally not a 
genial trait, but Bridgeporters, after 
bad experiences with official ex- 
travagance, warm to McLevy’s 
thrift as they would to another 
man’s liberality. They’ve never 
been able to get him to raise his 
salary of $7,500, although the cost 
of living has nearly doubled since 
he entered office, and he has no 
other source of income. 

As an embodiment of civic vir- 
tue, McLevy is a peculiarly appeal- 
ing figure. For one thing, he stands 
the normal political maxims on 
their heads. Most politicians get 
elected by making extravagant 
promises. McLevy makes a prac- 
tice of not promising anybody any- 
thing. Indeed, he carries indepen- 
dence to absurd extremes. To 
avoid entangling alliances, he be- 
longs to no organizations, apart 
from the Socialist party and the 
roofers’ union. Early in his ad- 
ministration, he broke with the 
one newspaper which had sup- 
ported him—the weekly Herald— 
because it sought to influence his 
appointments. So jealous is he of 
his independence that he won't 
even allow anybody in town to buy 
him lunch. 

Again, most politicians are de- 
pendent on a machine. In 17 years, 
McLevy has failed to build one. 
He has a small official family of 
Socialists; for the rest, his ap- 
pointments are strictly non-parti- 
san. His own secretary, Mary Mc- 
Namara, is a Democratic holdover 
from the old regime. 

To McLevy, being mayor in- 
volves a relentless supervision of 
every detail of the city’s official life. 
You can seldom find him in City 
Hall-—he is either poking around 
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in a newly excavated sewer, tread- 
ing the scaffolding of a new build- 
ing, riding a steam shovel or over- 
seeing a pick and shovel gang. As 
keeper of the city’s purse, he in- 
sists on seeing that he gets his 
money’s worth. 

His day begins at 8:30. All 
morning he visits building projects. 
Around noon, he grabs a bite, then 
drops by his office. He looks over 
his mail—which Fred Schwartz- 
kopf, an old friend who is City 
Clerk, answers, for McLevy can’t 
abide paper work. This done, he 
sees anywhere from 10 to 20 callers. 
Anybody can get in to see him—a 
young widow about to be evicted, 
a businessman seeking a permit, an 
old Socialist comrade wanting to 
shake his hand. At 1:30 or so, 
McLevy deserts City Hall and re- 
sumes his restless patrolling of roofs, 
sewers and fire escapes. Evenings 
he spends at city committee meet- 
ings, or attending factory parties, 
community sings, church suppers. 
There are 35 nationalities in 
Bridgeport and McLevy makes it 
his business to attend virtually 
every public function of every na- 
tionality group. He gravely shakes 
hands with the small fry but sel- 
dom kisses babies. 

Week ends provide his only op- 
portunity to relax. With Mrs. Mc- 
Levy, he generally goes to his farm 
in Washington, Connecticut, where 
he tramps through the woods and 
putters about in his vegetable gar- 
den. He has little time otherwise 
to see his wife to whom he is very 
devoted, for their housing arrange- 
ments in Bridgeport are somewhat 
unorthodox. From Monday to Fri- 
day, McLevy lives in his small 
white-frame house on Salem Street, 
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while his wife, the former Vida 
Stearns, resides in the home for- 
merly owned by her father on East 
Main Street. .McLevy lives with 
a spinster sister, and Mrs. McLevy 
keeps house for a bachelor brother. 
They had been living in their re- 
spective domiciles for so many 
years that when they were married, 
in 1929, they went right on with 
the old arrangements. Bridgeport- 
ers regard the situation as a little 
eccentric, but they have long grown 
fond of Jasper’s eccentricities. No- 
body thinks to raise an eyebrow. 


OVER THE YEARS, McLevy has 
become Bridgeport’s proudest civic 
institution—for he has quite liter- 
ally put the town on its feet. He 
was originally swept into office on 
a tidal wave of disgust with the 
corrupt old-line machines. Succes- 
sive Republican and Democratic 
regimes had forced the city to near 
bankruptcy with a bonded indebt- 
edness of almost $16,000,000. Phys- 
ically, the city was also in bad 
shape—with miles and miles of 
cracked pavements, bad sewers, 
and a terrific pollution problem in 
the surrounding waters. 

To start with, Dr. Jasper’s ther- 
apy called for ruthless economy. 
During the reign of his predeces- 
sors, the biggest pork barrels in 
town were the Yellow Mill and 
Stratford Avenue bridges. They 
were in a continual state of disre- 
pair. Often when the city admin- 
istration changed hands, the new 
crowd appropriated a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars to repair 
the spans. By a single bold stroke, 
McLevy ended the drain on the 
treasury. He discovered that the 
bridges were technically part of 


the state highways that ran through 
Bridgeport—and he forced the state 
to assume its legal obligation for 
their maintenance. The city hasn’t 
spent a dollar on them since. 

McLevy uncovered skullduggery 
in the Board of Education over 
fake coal orders. The culprits were 
sent to jail, and another saving was 
chalked up. A threat to manufac- 
ture macadam reduced the inflated 
bills the city was paying. Another 
huge saving came when McLevy 
put the city in the garbage collec- 
tion business; previously a private 
contractor had handled the chore 
for a handsome consideration. 

Early in his regime, McLevy 
began his “open administration” 
policy. He had long felt that the 
citizens of Bridgeport were griev- 
ously unacquainted with the work- 
ings of their city government. The 
meetings of the Common Council 
were public, but many other com- 
missions and boards met privately. 
One night McLevy was invited to 
a meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which the Socialists did net 
control. When he arrived, he 
found the local reporters excluded. 
“You come with me,” he said, and 
marched the whole group into the 
meeting. “Either these boys stay, 
or I’ll leave too,” he told the chair- 
man. The reporters stayed, and 
ever since the Board of Education 
and all other city bodies have been 
open to the public. 

McLevy’s “open” policy has 
since gone to great extremes. At 
the Comptroller’s office, any citizen 
can wander in and ask the cost 
of any item purchased by the city. 
All mail received by the Mayor is 
kept in an open folder on Fred 
Schwartzkopf’s desk. Reporters are 
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free to poke through the file, pub- 
lish anything that interests them. 

Not long after he was elected, 
McLevy instituted a thoroughgo- 
ing civil service system. Central 
fiscal control over all city depart- 
ments, central purchasing, main- 
tenance and insurance coverage 
were established—a _ streamlining 
policy that saved the city hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. 
The city also set up its own printing 
plant. 

This print shop, as well as the 
city-owned amusement beach, the 
city-owned concessions in all 


the parks and the municipal airport 
are the only “socialist” measures 
of which McLevy can boast. He 
has never made any effort to take 
over the public utilities—transit, 
gas, water, electricity—as pledged 
in his early platforms. The diffi- 


culty was that later investigation 
showed that city-owned facilities 
could probably not offer any ap- 
preciable savings to consumers. 
Moreover, socializing the utilities 
was hardly a popular issue. 

The citizens were vastly more 
impressed by the physical improve- 
ments which McLevy. brought the 
town. Trolleys and trolley tracks 
were removed; mile after mile of 
cracked and pock-marked streets 
were repaved;. four-lane espla- 
nades, wich islands of grass in the 
center, sped traffic over the prin- 
cipal avenues; many miles of new 
sewer pipe were laid throughout 
the city. Last year, with the com- 
pletion of a second huge sewage 
disposal plant, the pollution prob- 
lem has been completely licked. 
The federal government provided 
much of the money for these proj- 
ects, but the initiative and the 
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planning came from the city. Mc- 
Levy can also boast that Bridge- 
port has more federal housing 
than any other two cities in the 
state. 

This record of civic improvement 
has been paralleled by an amazing 
financial resuscitation. Since 1933, 
McLevy has halved the city’s debt. 
The tax rate has remained low 
(31.9 per $1,000). And Bridge- 
port’s bonds have received a AAA 
rating from Moody’s bond survey, 
which means that they are re- 
garded as the safest holding this 
side of a gold mine. 

Being a Socialist, McLevy is also 
proud that all these achievements 
have been carried through by a 100 
per cent working-class administra- 
tion. Not only is McLevy a roofer, 
but Fred Schwartzkopf is a cabinet- 
maker; John Shenton, the City 
Treasurer, is a maintenance worker; 
and John Morris, the Comptroller, 
a former truck driver. 

McLevy has spent the greater 
part of his life preparing for his 
present job. He was born in Bridge- 
port, on March 27, 1878, and has 
always lived there. His parents, who 
had emigrated from Scotland, were 
very poor and Jasper, the eldest 
of nine children, had to go to work 
after grade school. For a time he 
held a job in a local tool factory 
—at $3.60 a week—and then was 
apprenticed to a roofer. He later 
went into business for himself. 

As a youth, he used to hang 
around Porzenheimer’s cigar store 
on Main Street, where the heady 
conversation often turned to the 
evils of capitalism and the glories 
of Socialist planning. One day 
Jasper read Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward and found him- 
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self converted to the cooperative 
commonwealth. Soon thereafter, 
he joined the Socialist party. He 
had found his life work. The year 
was 1900, and he was 22. 

McLevy was a Socialist cam- 
paigner of the old school—the 
genial town rebel who was forever 
passing leaflets, stomping on a soap- 
box, talking politics with whoever 
cared to listen, and running for 
office—endlessly running for office. 
His first try was in 1905, when he 
campaigned for a post in the Com- 
mon Council. He got 30 votes. All 
told, McLevy has campaigned in 
every city and state election since 
1905—running for mayor 18 times, 
for governor 11 times, and making 
innumerable other tries for minor 
posts. 

By the time he was elected in 
1933, he had been an unsuccessful 
candidate for 28 years—truly a re- 
markable record for a man who 
finally triumphed. But McLevy 
took his victory phlegmatically. 
After staying up half the night, the 
morning after the election found 
him perched atop a_ customer’s 
roof, undertaking last minute re- 
pairs that he had been unable to 
complete before the poll. Then he 
washed up, and sauntered down 
to City Hall. 

McLevy has never had any dif- 
ficulty getting re-elected. Indeed, 
he has been such a shoo-in that 
the Democrats and Republicans 
have been hard put to find candi- 
dates to stand against him. One 
difficulty is that there are no longer 
many issues to argue about. Mc- 
Levy can merely be charged with 
the defects of his virtues—largely 
that he is a penny-pincher, that 
he should spend more money on 


schools, recreational facilities and 
social services generally. He hotly 
denies these charges. 

When he hasn’t been running 
successfully for mayor, McLevy has 
been running unsuccessfully for 
governor. His last try was in 1950, 
when he received , 22,913 votes. 
Only in 1938 did McLevy stand a 
chance of election, when he man- 
aged to roll up a total of 166,000 
votes, about 63,000 short of what 
his nearest opponent received. 

Although McLevy is as fervent 
a Socialist as he ever was, he re- 
mains a practical politician. Politi- 
cal expediency is the explanation 
for his strange liaison with Vivien 
Kellems in the 1950 campaign. 
In August, McLevy was ap- 
proached by a group of disgruntled 
Republicans eager to get Miss Kel- 
lems into the U.S. Senate. She had 
been denied the GOP nomination 
because her views were far too 
conservative. Her followers, who 
promptly formed the Independence 
party, thought McLevy would make 
a fine running mate, although the 
two candidates had nothing in 
common except a distaste for high 
taxes. McLevy was already run- 
ning for governor on the Socialist 
ticket. The Independence party 
offered to put him and the other 
Socialist candidates on their ticket. 

McLevy’s attitude was that he 
would remain the Socialist candi- 
date, that he would not endorse 
the Independence party platform, 
but he would accept Independent 
votes. “Why should I refuse votes?” 
said he. 

It was an incongruous alliance, 
but it had a curious logic. The 
Independents wanted to exploit 
McLevy’s state-wide reputation. 
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The Bridgeport Socialists thought 
they could pick up enough extra 
votes on the Independence line to 
elect some state Senators and 
Representatives, as they had done 
in 1934. The affair had an ironical 


end. The Socialist party nationally 
was highly distressed by the entire 
enterprise, and in the end McLevy 
disaffiliated the Connecticut party 
from the national organization. But 
in the meantime the Independence 


party wasn’t able to get enough sig- 
natures to place its slate on the 
ballot. The whole effort thus came 
to nought. 

But The Great Jasper was not 
distressed. After running for office 
for 45 years, another defeat is only 
a prelude to another campaign. 
And there’s little doubt that he’ll 
continue campaigning as long as 
he can mount a platform and wag 
a bony finger at the crowd. @ & 





@ tast September, Paceant pub- 
lished a small picture story about 
the Hopalong Cassidy bicycle. It 
was called “Bike Dream,” and it 
showed Hoppy’s wonderful bike 





A Boy and His Bike 


with two six-shooters, lights and 
saddlebags. It was a bike any boy 
would have liked for Christmas. 
Many a boy got one. 

But at least one boy we know 
about almost didn’t. He was nine- 
year-old Gerald Persinger of Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 

In October, Gerald’s Dad was in 
Korea with the U. S. Army. He 
wasn’t so sure he could get home 
for Christmas, but next to that, 
more than anything else, he wanted 
his son to have the Hoppy bike. 

Master Sergeant Persinger wrote 
to Paceant about Gerald and 
asked us if we could arrange for 
the purchase and shipment of one. 
We did better. 

We called Hopalong Cassidy him- 
self. Hoppy said, sure thing, don’t 
worry about anything. During 
Christmas week Gerald Persinger 
got a Hopalong’ Cassidy bike from 
Mr. William—Hopalong Cassidy— 
Boyd himself. 

Did Gerald like it? Take a look 
at this picture! ae 
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Dress 


—Anybody, but anybody, 


can make it 


You make it yourself in no 
time at all, because you need 


No sewing machine 
No patterns 

No buttonholes 

No zippers 

No bias tape 

No tricky seams 


No fittings 


Here’s how 





Kyle MacDonnell in 
the PAGEANT Dress 
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Easy as pie-mix, the PAGEANT Dress is not only ex- 
clusive, it’s the smartest, prettiest, most economical 
party dress youll ever own. You make it yourself 


@ THERE PROBABLY isn’t a village, 
town or hamlet in the U. S. with a 
woman in it which doesn’t have a 
dressmaker. For every woman, no 
matter who she is or 
where she lives, would 

like someday to have a 
dress made which she 

can call her own—exclu- 

sively. Such a personal 

possession, however, is 
fairly out of the question 

for nine out of ten wom- 
en. Dressmakers come 

high. Realizing this, the . 
editors of PAGEANT set 
out to find a way to lick 

the problem for the other nine. 

_ What we were looking for was 
a dress which would be pretty, 
feminine, inexpensive, original and 
easy to make. 

We decided that our first con- 
sideration would be to find a 
dress anyone could make. We 
approached Raymond Marinelli, 
one of New York’s best fashion de- 
signers, whose minimum price for 
an original dress is $125. (And it 
usually takes him several weeks and 
a fistful of fittings to turn one 
out.) But Designer Marinelli un- 
derstood our problem immediately, 
and promised to think about it. 

In a couple of days he hatched 
out a little dandy of a dress. 


Designer Marinelli 


The man whose creations sell in 
230 exclusive shops throughout the 
U. S. showed us a design. It was 
frilly without being fussy, pretty 
without being little-girl- 
ish, feminine without be- 
ing overpowering, elegant 
without being too formal. 
We loved it—and asked 
Mr. Marinelli to make 
one up. He did and we 
—just for the fun of it— 
took it to TV, movie and 
radio star Kyle MacDon- 
nell. Kyle, of course, 
loved it, too, and right 
off said it was wonderful 
and could she have one. Marinelli 
made her one. But you’re going to 
make your own—it’s that easy. 

All you need is two-and-three- 
quarters yards of 39” fabric (we 
used Bates Disciplined Fabric be- 
cause it’s easy to work with and 
comes in wonderful colors); one 
yard of 36” organdy; two spools of 
matching thread, one for the dress, 
one for the organdy trim; scissors; 
pins; ruler; needles; tape measure ; 
thimble and pencil. Then follow 
the easy instructions on these pages. 

It’s so easy, an editor of PAGEANT 
made one himself. 

It’s so pretty PaGEANT’s cover 
girl asked us to let her wear it. We 
did. 


Go ahead and try it. It will cost you less than $10. 





FIRST—TAKE YOUR BASIC MEASUREMENTS 


In order to fit your 
PAGEANT dress cor- 
rectly, you'll need to 
jot down some _in- 
formation about your 
own body measure- 
ments. The basic meas- 
uring points are indi- 
cated in the diagram 
at the right. Get some- 
one to handle your 
tape measure and .. . 


WRITE THESE DOWN FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


. Collarbone to bust.......... inches 

. Collarbone to waist.........inches 

. Shoulder measurement i . Hip measurement 

. Upper arm circumference. . . .inches 9. Nape of neck to bustline. . ..inches 
5. Bustline i . Nape of neck to waistline. . . .inches 


NOW LET'S GET TO WORK 


Beginning with the basic dress fabric, you’re going to draw 
a pattern of your own measurements right on the fabric. 


PREPARING THE MATERIAL 


2 (1) Fold fabric in half lengthwise with 

wrong side out. Lay fold towards you. 

(2) Measure half c* the length, and cut. 

With ruler, make sure right edge of You now have two pieces of fabric. Put 
fabric is even. Cut off excess selvage. one aside. 


CONTINUED 
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(1) With pencil and ruler, measure 6” 
along fold from X. Mark A. (2) From 
A, measure your collarbone to bust 
minus 1”. Mark B. (3) From A, meas- 
ure along fold, your collarbone to waist 
measurement minus |”. Mark C. 


(1) Measure along right edge 7/2” from 
X. Mark J. (2) From J, measure your 
shoulder measurement. Mark K. 





(1) Measure parallel to fold 44%" from 
K. Mark H. (2) From H measure 2 
your upper arm circumference plus 1”. 
Mark G. (3) From J, measure 1%". 
Mark Ja. 
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(1) From G, measure 3” parallel to 
right edge. Mark F. (2) From B, meas- 
ure Y% your bustline measurement. 
Mark L. (3) From C, measure %4 your 
waistline measurement plus 3”. Mark E. 





(1) Draw a line from Ja to H to G. 
(2) From G, draw a curved line touch- 
ing F and L and then to E. (3) Draw 
a line from C to E. 


DRAWING FRONT SKIRT 


a (1) For skirt—measure 7” along fold 


from C. Mark D. (2) Again from C, 
measure your waist to middle shinbone. 
Mark M. (3) From M, parallel to left 
edge, measure 4% waistline plus 5”. 
Mark N. (4) From D, measure 4% your 
hip measurement plus 1”. Mark O. 








9 


From M, draw a line connecting M 
with N with O with E. 


DRAWING FRONT NECKLINE 








10 


Go back to front top. (1) Along right 
edge, measure 3” from X. Mark with 


a dot. (2) From dot, measure parallel 
to fold, 4”. Mark with a circle. (3) 
From circle, measure 444”, parallel to 
fold. Mark Y. 








(1) From A, draw a curved line to 
circle. (2) Draw a straight line 1” from 
circle. (3) Draw another curved line to 
Ja. This is your neckline. (4) Draw 
lines from both sides of straight 1” line 
to Y. This is your dart. Front of your 
dress should look like this. 


CUTTING THE FRONT 


12 Follow the outside lines you've drawn 
and cut a half-inch border around the 
pattern. 


DRAWING THE BACK TOP 


13 (1) Take the second piece of fabric and 
with fold towards you prepare to draw 
the back of the dress. (2) Frém X, meas- 
ure along fold 244”. Mark A. (3) From 
A, measure your nape of neck to bust- 
line measurement. Mark B. (4) From 
A, measure your nape to neck to waist- 
line measurement. Mark C. 


14 (1) From X, measure along right edge 
5%". Mark J. (2) From J, measure 
your shoulder measurement. Mark K. 


CONTINUED 
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15? From K, measure parallel to fold 


44". Mark H. (2) From H, measure 
Ye your upper arm circumference plus 
1”. Mark G. (3) From J, measure 14”. 
Mark Ja. 





7 


(1) From G, measure parallel to right 

ge 3”. Mark F. (2) From B, measure 
Y% your bust measurement. Mark L. 
(3) From C, measure 4% your waistline 
plus 2”. Mark E. 


(1) Draw a line from Ja to H, to G. 
(2) From G, draw a curved line touch- 
ing F and L and then to E. (3) Draw 
a straight line from E to C. (4) Drawa 
curved line from Ja to A. 
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DRAWING THE BACK SKIRT 


1a” Measure 7” along fold, from C. 

ark D. (2) From C, measure your ° 
waist to middle calf measurement. 
Mark M. (3) From D, measure parallel 
to right edge 4% your hip measurement 
plus 1”. Mark O. (4) From M, measure 
Y% your waistline measurement plus 
4”. Mark N. 





19" a line connecting M with N to 
O to E. 


CUTTING THE BACK 


his is how the back pattern should 
ook on your fabric. Now cut as you 
did the front of the dress leaving 2” 
margin around the outside lines. 


2 








ORGANDY COLLAR & CUFFS 


21 


22 


23 


Take the organdy which will make 
your collar, cuffs and bow, and fold it 
into a triangle. 


F. 
10°C j. 14° B OA wo 


(1) Measure from right edge along fold, 
10”. Mark A. (2) Measure 10”. Mark 
B. (3) From B, measure 14”, mark C. 
(4) From C, measure another 10”. Mark 
D. (5) Measure 5” parallel to right 
edge, from B. Mark E. (6) From C, 
measure 5”. Mark F. 


25 


(1) Draw a line that will connect A 26 


with E with F with D. This is the 
collar. (2) With ruler, draw dotted line 
down center of triangle. This will help 
you in making the cuffs and bow. 





(1) Along the dotted line, measure 1” 
from top of collar. Mark A. (2) From 
A, measure 34”. Mark B. (3) From B, 
measure 34”. Mark C. (4) Measuring 
along fold: From A, measure 3'4” to 
right. Mark D. (5) Then 34” to the 
left, and mark E. (6) Do the same from 
C, making points F & G. (7) From B, 
measure 5” to the right (mark H) and 
5” to the left (mark I). 


(1) Draw straight lines connecting D to 
E and F to G. (2) Draw dotted line 
from I to H. (3) Draw curved lines 
from D to H to F and from E to I to G. 


(1) Measure along dotted line 2” above 
top of cuff. Mark A. (2) Measure 6” 
from A along dotted line to B. (3) From 
A, measure to right 7/e”; mark C; to 
left 72”; mark D. (4) From B, measure 
3Ye” to right; mark E; to left; mark F. 
CONTINUED 
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(1) Separate cuffs and fold each cuff 
from left to right (or so rounded edges 
meet). (2) Pin on drawn line on 
rounded edge only. 


QT Connect D to C to E to F to D. This 30 
is how your completed drawings on the 
triangle should look. 


2 Now cut a 4%” margin of fabric around 3] (1) Take both pieces of bow and re- 
the collar, cuff and bow, as you have verse one so that D meets E and C meets 
originally done with the front and back F. (2) Pin on drawn line. (3) Now sew 
of the dress. Take the collar and cut where you have pinned. 
along the fold. 


PINNING AND SEWING 


32° 1) Take basic dress and place front 

to back with drawn lines on the out- 

29 (1) Pin collar along drawn line from side. (2) Pin shoulder seams together 
A to E to F to D and sew. (2) Turn and side seams from underarm to hem. 
inside out. (3) Sew seams and darts. 
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Hem with thread and needle all around 


33 Pin A of collar to front A of dress, then 37 bow, folding as you go along the pen- 
B of collar to front Ja, and C of collar ciled line. 


38 (1) Now tie into a bow. (2) You can 


pin this to or stitch it on at the neck- 
34 (1) D of collar comes all the way around line. 





and overlaps A. (2) Sew as pinned. 


3 Fold each cuff on dotted line from B 


1) Pin elastic to Jeft seam of dress. 
to HI which is in center of cuff. 39 (2) & e (2) 


As you sew, pull elastic as you go. This 
will automatically gather the dress to 
the elastic and give you your waistline. 





WRONG SIDE 








36 (1) Place seam of cuff on shoulder of : ? 
dress and AC of cuff on underarm seam 40 The dress is now finished. Merely turn 


of dress (2) Pin around sleeve. (3) Sew. the bottom of the skirt and —, 
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Conventional (from far left): broad brim, 

























Crimp and Dent 


Pictures by Sid Latham 
and Walt Wiggins 








® Way out west where men are 
cowhands and only dudes wear sun- 
glasses, a hat is as much a man’s 
trademark as a sign in a city shop 
window. It is also: a sunshade, an 
umbrella, bellows, a crop for a 
horse, a water-bucket, a drinking 
cup, a banner for hazing stock into 
line and a signal flag. 

While most cowboys pay any- 
where from $15 to $50 for their 
hats, many pay as much as $75 or 
$100. But whatever the price, an 
old hand whips his lid into shape 
by soaking it in a horse trough, 
twisting it to taste, setting it in the Hf 
sun to dry (left). The results are 
virtually permanent—and as dis- 
tinctive as ranch brands. Here are 
20 out of Roswell, New Mexico. 








“ : ~ ¥. “3 


Variational: back crimp, top dent with a twist, triple top dent, crimp and dent 


+, | 


Inspirational: Eagle’s Wings, A Lady’s Ring, Put-and-Take and Angel Cake ae 














American Women 


Are Lousy Wives 


BY HELEN LAWRENSON 


The author of “Latins Are Lousy Lovers” turns 
her barbs at a target much closer to home 


@ PRACTICALLY every American 
man, whether GI or civilian, who 
spends any length of time in a for- 
eign land, comes back convinced 
that the women of any other coun- 
try make better wives than Ameri- 
can girls. 

They claim that the wives of oth- 
er countries are superior housekeep- 
ers, cooks and mothers. They say 
that they are more feminine, more 
adaptable, more affectionate, easier 
to get along with. But the chief and 
most recurrent phrase is the one 
which is the key to the whole com- 
parison: “They know how to treat 
a man.” 

The explanation for this last 
claim lies in a difference in basic 
attitudes toward men. The wives of 
other countries exist for their hus- 
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bands. American wives seem to 
think that their husbands should 
exist for them. 

There is little doubt that the most 
alluring thing about an Oriental or 
a European woman is her ability to 
make a man feel that he is cock of 
the walk, as opposed to the Ameri- 
can woman, who is always trying to 
take him down a peg. The foreign 
woman treats her husband as a 
wonderfully superior creature who, 
simply by being a male, is naturally 
entitled to rule the roost. Her chief 
function in life, she feels, is to serve 
him, wait on him, cater to his whims 
and do his bidding. The average 
American woman takes it for 
granted that her husband is a handy 
invention of nature intended to be 
utilized by her for a variety of pur- 
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poses, including escort, meal-ticket, 
handyman, errand boy, mothers’ 
helper and complaint department. 

Nor is any American girl ever 
content with a husband just as he 
comes. The moment she gets one, 
she starts to remodel and improve 
him. She tries to dictate how he 
shall dress, what friends he shall 
have, how much he can drink. She 
supervises his manners and his lan- 
guage. She treats him, in short, not 
as a man, the head of the family, 
but as a combination of problem 
child and indentured servant. If he 
rebels, she bosses him, nags him, 
argues with him and, worst of all, 
belittles him, until one of two things 
happens: either the marriage breaks 
up, or the husband is made to feel 
so inadequate in every way that his 
spirit is finally broken and he is 
completely subjugated. 


It is only rarely that an American 
husband asserts himself to his wife 
with any degree of finality, and then 
it is usually an act of extreme des- 
peration, such as killing her. Last 
year, there was a newspaper item 
chronicling such a revolt, which 
reported the husband as saying, 
“She nagged me for 20 years, so I 
shot her.” This was obviously a man 
of unusual spirit, since most Amer- 
ican husbands, if they can last out 
the first decade, grow to accept 
nagging as one of the unpleasant, 
but inescapable, aspects of mar- 
riage, and they would no more 
think of shooting a wife for it than 
they would of putting their feet on 
the coffee table or using the 
guest towels in the bathroom. In the 
average American home, it is un- 
derstood by all concerned that it is 
the wife who is the boss. She de- 
termines where they will live and 


the furnishings of the house, their 
type of social life, where they go on 
vacations, and how to bring up the 
children. Even our popular “Mr. 
and Mrs.” radio programs—Ozzie 
and Harriet, for example—present 
the husband as a lovable but bum- 
bling duffer who hardly knows 
enough to come in out of the rain, 
and who serves as a stooge for his 
wife, who, of course, is much more 
clever and capable in every way. 

Consider, then, what happens 
when the American man pays a 
visit to a foreign land. He is inno- 
cently astounded to learn that there 
the husband is the absolute master 
in his home and that his word is 
law. His wife never questions his 
authority, nor would it ever occur 
to her to order him around. Her 
entire training has been to serve 
him and obey him. The American 
man takes a look at this set-up and 
can hardly believe his own eyes. 
In a place like Japan, for instance, 
he finds it particularly bewitching. 
He sees that the women there are 
intelligent in the American sense, 
delightfully pretty, feminine and 
dainty, with an immaculate clean- 
liness that is world famous—and 
that these enchanting creatures are 
eager to wait on him hand and 
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foot, wouldn’t dream of contra- 
dicting him or interrupting him 
when he’s speaking, and live only 
to obey his commands. Naturally, 
it goes to his head like wine. 
While Asiatic wives carry docil- 





ity to an extreme that might prove 
monotonous in the long run to an 
Occidental—how long can you en- 
joy living with a woman who bows 
every time you speak to her?—even 
the modern European wife has an 
attitude toward marriage which is 
based on a theory hallowed by 
centuries of tradition, namely, that 
it is the husband who wears the 
pants. She may not be dominated 
by him in the Oriental sense, but 
in all her relationship with him, 
she instinctively displays a woman- 
ly softness of manner and a flatter- 
ing deference which bolster both 
his pride and his authority. 

If the American wife fails to 
accept her husband as lord and 
master, does she compensate for 
this by her superior ability as a 
housewife? Frankly, no. 

It seems to me that the chief 
point to be considered here is that 
as far as housework goes, the 
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American wife has far less of it to 
do and yet makes a great deal more 
pother about it. She doesn’t have 
to go out and scrub the sidewalks 
on her hands and knees, as I have 
seen women do in parts of Hol- 
land. She doesn’t need to spend 
hours shining copper and brass 
utensils, or cooking on a wood 
stove, or washing clothes in a 
brook. She has more modern in- 
ventions to make work easier for 
her than any other woman in the 
world. The only training she really 
needs is to know how to read direc- 
tions. But even at that, the fuss 
that most American wives make 
over housework—the moaning and 
groaning that go on—would baffle 
the foreign wife, who takes it for 
granted that housework is her job, 
and that the fact that she does it 
entitles her to no gold medals nor 
to the crown of martyrdom. 


The foreign wife performs a 
great deal ‘more actual labor in 
her home, under more difficult con- 
ditions, and produces better re- 
sults. No American woman could 
compete with the women of, say, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Holland or any of the Scandina- 
vian countries when it comes to 
keeping a house spotless and order- 
ly. Nor does she stack up well as 
a cook, compared to the women 
of these countries, not to mention 
French and Italian women. She 
has no imagination when it comes 
to improvising meals out of simple 
materials. She has neither the pa- 
tience nor the skill for the wonder- 
ful sauces that require hours of 
preparation, or the soups that take 
days to make. A “company din- 
ner” throws her into a tizzy for 
days before and leaves her ex- 
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hausted for days after. Further- 
more, she makes everyone else in 
the house miserable with the ten- 
sion created by her exertion. 

As far as children are concerned, 
I have yet to hear the American 
mother who does not complain of 
how tiring and nerve-wracking is 
their care. What she would do 
with a family of 17, or even the 
average European family of six, is 
frightening to imagine, since fre 
quently she is unable to cope with 
even one or two. American chil- 
dren have notoriously the worst 
manners of any in the world, are 
the least obedient, the most spoiled. 

Although the foreign wife raises 
more children, takes care of larger 
houses and serves bigger meals, it 
would never enter her head to ex- 
pect her husband to help her with 
any of this, nor to resent the fact 
that he doesn’t. A foreign husband 
would no more think of helping 
his wife with the dishes than he 
would of wearing her hat to his 
job. And she would consider it 
just as inappropriate. This prob- 
ably has its appealing aspect to 
American men visiting abroad, be- 
cause I don’t suppose they are any 


more passionately fond of menial 
domestic work than are American 
women. They just can’t get out of 
it when they’re home. 

It is true, of course, that a large 
percentage of American wives work 
in order to contribute to the family 
income, and thus do not have the 
time to spend kneading dough to 
bake bread or making their own 
soap out of ashes and drippings. 
When they both work all day in 
an office or a factory, no one could 
expect the wife to rush home and 
whip up some complicated dish 
like a haggis, especially since her 
husband would probably rather 
have a hamburger anyway. 

Granting, then, that the Amer- 
ican man prefers a wife who can 
hold down a job to one who is a 
whiz-bang with an_ embroidery 
hoop, it is still a fact that the 
American woman is a failure at 
marriage, when compared with the 
foreign wife. Sure she is the pretti- 
est, best-dressed girl on earth! But, 
when it comes to the ability to 
make a success of marriage, that 
don’t butter no parsnips! We have 
the highest divorce rate of any 
country in the world. In fact, some 
sociologists have warned that if the 
present trend continues, in 50 years 
we will have as many divorces an- 
nually as there are marriages. Ob- 
viously, no marriage can be called 
an outstanding success when it 
doesn’t last. 

It is only in America that the 
business of marriage counsellors is 
a recognized profession. It is only 
here that you find wives writing 
to advice columns in the news- 
papers for help in conjugal prob- 
lems. And the number of wives 
who run to psychiatrists to find out 
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what is wrong with their home life 
is increasing each year. European 
women have an earthy, natural, 
realistic approach to the relation 
of the sexes, and they work out 
their problems themselves. 

Naturally, the question comes 
up: why take it for granted that 
the failure of American marri 
is always the wives’ fault? Per- 
haps it isn’t in every case. But 
American husbands do a lot more 
to make a success of marriage than 
foreign husbands do. They are 
more dutiful, more devoted, more 
faithful. They are more helpful, 
more considerate, more generous. 
It is the women who demand an 
impossibly high standard of perfec- 
tion, not the men. A glance at the 
reasons women give for divorcing 
their husbands is revealing. One 
woman in Connecticut _ testified 
that her husband threw the family 
cat in her face. A St. Louis wife 
alleged in court that her husband 
held a mouse over her head “solely 
for the purpose of terrifying” her. 
Another claimed that her husband 
ate her goldfish. 

Frequently recurring motives for 
breaking up a marriage are the 
following: he flirted with other 
women; he called me names; he 
went out nights without me; he 
wouldn’t give me enough money; 
he threatened to hit me. I even 
know women who, simply because 
of boredom, throw away their old 
husbands and get nice new ones. 


Not one of the above reasons 
would seem valid to a foreign wife. 
They expect men to be men, not 
angels. It may very well be that 
one of the chief reasons why Amer- 
ican men are not satisfied with 
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their wives is that American wives 
are not satisfied with their hus- 
bands. Men like to be accepted as 
men. They hate to be taken apart 
and subjected to critical scrutiny. 
If American wives would spend 
more time in being thankful that 
they’ve got husbands at all, and 
in trying to please them—and less 
in mulling over what they consider 
male shortcomings—they might be 
surprised at how much happier 
everyone would be. Because when 
you come right down to it, the 
outstanding advantage that a for- 
eign wife has over an American one 
is merely her ability to appreciate 
the fact that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. ae 


MONOGAMY—HOLLYWOOD STYLE. 


@ WHEN TWO FRIENDS of George Jessel’s were recently married in Holly- 
wood, the producer-comedian wired them: 
“I wish you all the happiness I have had on a number of similar 


occasions.” 
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—Stanley H. Bridges 





Girl of the *50s 


® THOUGH DANCING GIRLS in any era have much the same 
effects on their audiences, yesterday's sirens always seem 
comic. Lilly Christine (below) of Broadway's Peep Show is 
stylish today, but hold this picture ten years and it will look 
as dated as the Model-Ts on the right. 


In the ‘40s 
Gypsy Rose Lee 


Es 
« Today—Lilly Christine 
P? 
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STALIN, at 70, rules a 
pire than that of the Czar 
he helped overthrow. A 
radical before he was 20, 
he spent years under- 
ground before he came to 
power. He rules 193 mil- 
lion Soviets and his voice 
carries across the borders. 


SALAZAR’S 18-year dicta- 
torship over Portugal has 
had little publicity—prob- 
ably because Portugal has 
so small a part in the 
20th-century drama. Ad- 
mittedly contemptuous of 
his subjects. Salazar has 
stifled all criticism, forbid- 
den political discussion. 


KLEMENT GOTT- 
WALD, 54, is a veteran 
Communist, was active in 
party leadership long be- 
fore it took over power in 
Czechoslovakia. His dicta- 
torship is reputed to be 
moderate, yet the people 
have lost the right to 
say whether they like it. 
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Many Dictators 
Are There Now? 
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@ TODAY MORE THAN HALF the people in the world live under 
dictatorships. The Communists have the largest bloc. Before World 
War II they controlled 200 million people; today they rule 750 
millions. The extreme Rightists now have 150 million subjects. 
Other forms of totalitarian rule dominate millions more. The form 
of these dictatorships varies. But they all have one thing in com- 
mon: the rulers in power can keep themselves in power, and the 
people governed have no means of political protest. 

Who are these dictators who run half the world? We who live 
in the free half of this small globe must learn to know them well. . . . 


TITO, born Josef Broz 
60 years ago, has tightened 
his political control over 
the 16 million Yugoslavs. 
In recent months he has 
purged dissident mem- 
bers of his bureaucracy. 
Though a Communist, he 
often clashed, then finally 
broke with the Kremlin. 


MAO TZE TUNG bosses 
more people than any 
other man on earth. Tall, 
erudite, mild of manner, 
he is an accomplished 
poet. He has long been a 
top Communist. Yet he is 
intensely nationalistic— 
which leads some to hope 
that he will yet turn Tito. 


ENVER HOXHA, at 42, 
is one of the youngest dic- 
tators. He gained control 
of Albania’s 1,000,000 peo- 
ple at the war’s end—after 
gaining fame in the resis- 
tance movement. Today he 
is tightening his control to 
keep his people from fall- 
ing under Tito influence. 





IN RUMANIA, President 
Groza is nominal leader, 
but Ana Pauker is the real 
dictator. She joined the 
Communist movement as 
a young girl, spent 15 
years underground, six 
years in prison, was twice 
condemned to death. Her 
voice sways 16 millions 


TRUJILLO is the big 
man in the little country 
of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Two million subjects 
jump when he barks. 
Neither Emperor nor 
Commissar, he is closer to 
the 1930, or Mussolini- 
type, dictator, dedicated 
to pomp and “progress.” 
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HAILE SELASSIE’S 15 
million subjects had a 
brief taste of modern fas- 
cism under Mussolini, but 
now are back under the 
“King of Kings, Lion of Ju- 
dah, Defender of the Chris- 
tian Faith, Emperor of the 
Ancient Kingdom of Ju- 
dah, the Chosen of God.” 
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THE GALLERY above displays a dozen assorted dictators. They vary 
from extreme left to extreme right. Together, these totalitarian 
rulers control nearly 900 millions of the world’s total population. 
The men pictured are not the only dictators. In many of the Latin 
American countries, military dictators rule with the iron fist. In 
Asia and Africa, hereditary rulers—kings, shahs, emperors, sheiks— 
have unchallengeable authority over more than 100 million people. 
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FRANCO is struggling to 
maintain control of 28 


million Spaniards, whose 


dissatisfaction with him is 
becoming more open. His 
prissy manner (he is se. 
cretly called “senorita”) 
has not kept him from be. 
ing one of the most impla- 
» cable of all the dictators. 
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PERON runs Argentina 
and his wife, Eva, runs 
him. In addition to par- 
ticipating in the govern- ; 
ment, 31-year-old Eva also - ‘ 
runs the country’s news- ee ; 
papers and owns a number 
of its factories. She sug- 
arcoats Peron’s totalitar- 
ianism with liberal sauce. 


ruler of Iran, is somewhat 

atler than his ruthless 

ather in ruling over his 
16 million subjects. His 
failure to alleviate the ab- 
ject poverty of his le, 
however, leaves them with- 
out recourse: there are no 
political parties in Iran. 


And still another group must be added to the unhappy list of 
people who have no effective say in the way they are governed: 
in the French, Dutch and British colonies there live more than 200 
million natives who are ruled by the will of the rulers. 

This, then, is the harsh fact we have to face: A handful of pow- 
erful men make the political decisions which govern the lives of 
more than half the people of the world. a8 
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Silver 
Fighter 
of the Seas 


BY GORDON LEWIS 


A sailfish strikes! Then come 
the 10 most thrilling seconds 
of all for deep-sea fishermen 


@ pEAD AHEAD was the sharply 
inked line of the Gulf Stream, a 


sight that never fails to mystify and 
excite me. Just as we crossed it 
Lefty, the captain, yelled back, 
“There’s a spike following your 
line. There he goes under. Look 
out! He’s turning. Now—” 

But now I felt the light tap that 
runs from the spindlesnoot of a 
sailfish up the leader, along the 
line and right on up the spine of 
any angler who has ever experi- 
enced the halting, suspicious strike 
of the glorious-hued sail. 

There was a swirl over the bait, 
a blueblack back showed tubular 
and powerful for an instant. I re- 
leased the reel to freespool, drop- 
ping the mullet strip bait motion- 
less so the inquiring sail would 
think he had stunned or killed his 
quarry. 

One ...two...three... 

I began that slow tense count of 





10 that seems interminable—the 10 
most tense, thrilling seconds in all 
fishing that you must allow to pass 
while your line floats bottomward, 
the sail poised somewhere out there 
waiting to charge in for the kill if 
the actions of the bait measure up 
to his satisfaction. 
ee 

Not an inch of slack may be taken 
up, nor any untoward movement 
made. The line must be free, the 
mullet strip floating down into the 
translucent depths with utter nat- 
uralness. Your only task in these 
pulsing silent moments is to main- 
tain complete immobility. At ten 
you will come up on him with 
everything you've got. 

The eleventh second tells the 
story. Either your line will be sick- 
eningly light and limp, or your 
reel will begin to scream as a wild, 


plunging streak of blue and silver 
framed in glistening spray charges 
into the air to begin a fantastic tail 
dance across the sea. 


Seven... eight ...nine... 
SAILFISHING is often referred to 
as the “newest” of all fishing. When 
salt water fishing began to come 
into its own at the turn of the 
century, sailfish, like other speared 
fish, were looked upon as a nui- 
sance. They wouldn’t strike as other 
fish did; they smashed the awkward 
tackle of the day. Broken thumbs, 
burned hands, snapped rods re- 
sulted from the fish’s first charge. 
Discovery of the fact that the 
sailfish is a careful, smart fish which 
insists first on stunning or killing 
his food, with a few moments’ al- 
lowance for inspection of its edibil- 
ity and attractiveness, brought the 
sport of taking the spindlenose to 


an immediate top place in all 
angling combat. 

But even today, with thousands 
of proud anglers wearing sailfish 
buttons and endless tall tales jour- 
neying north from Florida, with 
the Pacific catches of the Atlantic’s 
big brother sail increasing yearly— 
not too much is known about the 
fish itself beyond his striking habits 
and his happy willingness to go into 
action as he swiftly moves through 
blue ocean waters. 

Atlantic sailfish (IJstiophorus 
americanus) are found almost ex- 
clusively in the Gulf Stream itself. 
They are the patrollers of the great 
coursing blue road of the Stream, 
and the occasional one found in 
shore waters or near reefs (along 
the Florida keys, for instance) is 
probably sick or wounded. Few 
sailfish are ever seen before they 
attain good size for their species. 
The average Atlantic sail is from 45 
pounds to the record 106-pounder 
taken by W. M. Bonnell at Miami 
in 1929. ‘ 

Physically they are one of the 
most beautiful fish in the world, 
and certainly nothing has more 
grace of line than a sailfish in ac- 
tion. They have a wide, sail-like 
dorsal fin that often unfolds into a 
gorgeous, brilliantly hued fan when 
they are in pursuit of a school of 
mullet or balao, and occasionally 
when going into the first startled 
leap for freedom after feeling the 
piercing barbs in their sensitive 
mouths. Their backs and upper 
sides are a striking dark blue, shad- 
ing off into glittering silver. Their 
bodies are slender, sleek, built for 
the speed that makes them the 
dramatic jumpers they are. 

Although the Atlantic sailfish has 
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long been widely publicized in 
Florida, the larger Pacific variety 
(Istiophorus greyi) is just now 
coming into its own. 

At Acapulco, the dazzling blue, 
white and golden Mexican Pacific 
resort, the unprepossessing sail and 
marlin fleet hook incredible num- 
bers of sailfish at every venture. 
Even more startling to one used to 
the Florida species is the great size 
of the Pacific sail. In the Interna- 
tional Sailfish Tournament at Aca- 
pulco April 15th, of some 30 sail 
taken, only two were under nine 
feet in length. Second prize, for in- 
stance, went to the noted American 
sportsman George Thatcher, who 
boated a 101-pounder using a six- 
ounce tip and a nine-thread line— 
sporting fishing at its finest. Catches 
such as this, and the all time rec- 
ord of 221 pounds of fighting sail 
landed by C. E. Stewart in the 
Pacific in 1947, give the Pacific 
fisherman roughly an average of 
one-third more weight and corre- 
sponding length to his catch than 
afforded by the Atlantic variety. 

Fortunately for all who love the 
‘sport, the custom is growing to re- 
lease sailfish after they have played 
their valiant game to an exhausted 
finish at the boat’s side. Captains 
and clubs happily present sports- 
men with “release” buttons and 
trophies for this procedure that 
makes for the perpetuation of the 
great game of sailfishing. Because, 
although sail will sometimes appear 
in loose, moderately large schools, 
they are far from numerous. 

There is no point in killing sail 
after it is subdued, unless one is 
wanted for mounting. The meat of 
the sailfish is edible when smoked, 
but there are a hundred food fishes 


that outstrip it as a gastronomical 
treat, and fresh sailfish is not even 
palatable. 

The speed of the spindlenose is 
terrific, not only when hooked but 
as they go roaming the seas slashing 
away at choice.morsels of mullet 
and balao. Possibly no fish is faster 
except the overrated bonefish in his 
initial run after being hooked. But 
the sail, unlike the bone, uses bar- 
rel rolls, end-over-end leaps, and 
twisting dives without ever slacken- 
ing the ripping pace that converts 
water to an almost smoke-like wake 
of spray. 


Ten! 

The line sliced the water with 
a sharp swishing noise; the reel 
screamed as the full fury of the 
sail’s rush ripped off line, and 
suddenly out of the sea came the 
tall, proud, glittering fish, a sleek 
fighter going into confident action 
with a precise, breathtaking leap. 
One, two, three surges into the sky, 
his side turned boatward as he be- 
gan a walk across the sea, spindle 
whipping the air like a slashing 
black blade. Surely he’ll sound 
now, I thought. 

But no, there went what would 
be my 12th sail skyward again, the 
leaps growing more unbelievable, 
so fast in action I felt I was watch- 
ing a series of camera stills pasted 
against the blue of the sky, each 10, 
15, 30 feet beyond the one just 
fleetingly glimpsed, each a little 
more startling than the one just 
flecked across my vision. 

Surely even this glorious master 
in the art of throwing a hook free 
must be tiring, I thought, after this 
11th jump, but there he went fight- 
ing, flailing sea and sky once more. 








SILVER FIGHTER OF THE SEAS 


The line was now loose and weav- 
ing like a ribbon fluttering in a 
strong wind. 

Now, with the 12th jump, he 
went deep and began a long run. 
Two hundred and fifty yards of line 
were out before he was checked and 
I had to start “pumping” to bring 
him up from unknown depths. Sud- 
den, dangerous slacks in the line 
showed he was playing a fast game 
of boring and twisting down under 
the sea. Then, with no warning, he 
rose in one great, gigantic leap that 
seemed to leave him suspended in 
air, his head furiously shaking to 
throw the hated barb now hurting 
so and promising only capture and 
death. 

With this last magnificent leap 
for freedom proved futile, he set- 
tled down to more depth-fighting. 
Ten minutes of “horsing” followed 


and then, as if by signal in a game 
understood by both contestants, the 
pull lessened and the weight went 


LESSONS IN FARMING 


dead. Deep in the iridescent 
waters, broken prisms of color 
quavered from the outline of the 
beautiful sleek body and as it came 
to full view the spear seemed to 
point the boat in a gesture of sub- 
mission. The sail was folded and 
as he came to the surface the tropic 
sun picked up the gleaming blues 
and silvers from the tired body 
which, I knew then, was my big- 
gest sailfish. 

... And now it was time to tell 
the captain to reach carefully for 
the sail’s bill and hold him until his 
body movement shows he would be 
strong enough again to fend off at- 
tacks from sharks or to prevent 
simple “drowning,” to tell the cap- 
tain to remove the hook as gently as 
possible to send him back whole 
and unhurt to. the freedom of the 
blue water—freedom to roam in his 
challenging patrol of the seas, and 
to do valiant battle again at some 
later date. Lied 





@ “wHAT A FUNNY looking cow!” exclaimed the young lady who was 
visiting on the farm. “Why hasn't it any horns?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer reflectively. “There are a few reasons why 
a cow does not have horns. Some are born without horns and do not 


have any until the late years of their life. 
still other breeds are not supposed to have horns at all. 
many reasons why a cow sometimes does not have horns. 


tion a lot more. 


Others are dehorned, while 
There are 
I could men- 


But the chief reason that this cow does not have any 
horns is that it isn’t a cow at all—it’s a horse!” 


—Paul Frobisher 


@ THE FARMER was talking about his farm to a young city man staying at 


the village inn. 


“Why don’t you have one of those motor harvesting machines?” asked 
the city man. “They do the work of six men, you know.” 


The other stroked his beard. 


“*Twouldn’t be any use to me,” he reflected. “I've only got enough work 
for four men, so the thing would be wasting two men’s time.” 


—Harry Rosenthal 
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What the newcomer sees 






































Why I Live in 


CINCINNATI 


BY OLLIE M. JAMES 


Columnist, The Cincinnati Enquirer 


Sinusinnati or Queen on the Ohio? This writer has a firm answer 


® CincINNATI is a solid, livable 
city with a fabulous past, a serene 
present and a bright future. A 
century back, they called Cincin- 


nati “The Paris of America,” 
“The Athens of America” and “The 
Queen City of the West.” The 
American frontier has sprawled 


2,000 miles westward since this was 
the West. But mark it down that 
Cincinnati still is a queen among 
American cities. 

A few years ago, Winston 
Churchill called this “the most 
beautiful inland city in America.” 
Charles Dickens said the same thing 
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a century back. That was when 
Cincinnati was an outpost of cul- 
ture, education and commerce— 
and a hellion to boot. 

Today Cincinnati has the ma- 
turity of its years. Tolerance is 
more than a word here. Citizens 
get along together remarkably well, 
considering the many different 
sources from which Greater Cin- 
cinnati has drawn its population of 
three-quarters of a million. 

I’ve never quite decided whether 
Cincinnati is the most southern of 
the northern cities or the most 
northern of the southern cities. 
However, it blends the hospitality 
and serenity of the South with the 


industry and vigor of the North. It 
is a cautious city, not given to fancy 
experimentation, yet down through 
its history it has dug a canal from 
the Ohio toward Lake Erie when 
the waterways were the veins of 
trade, built its own railroad through 
Kentucky and into Tennessee when 
the Iron Horse came of age (and 
Cincinnati’s position as the gate- 
way to the South was threatened), 
started digging a subway for the 
electric interurbans when they came 
into vogue, and just now it has 
voted bonds for a last-word system 
of distributor thoroughfares and 
expressways for automobiles and 
buses. 

Cincinnati used to be Chicago; 
it could have been Detroit, but it 
preferred to remain Cincinnati. 


Early in the last century they called 
it “Porkopolis,” when not even Bel- 
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fast could claim as big a stockyards. 

The creeks ran red. from. the 
slaughterhouses and ladies held 
handkerchiefs to their noses when 
the wind was wrong. 

As to the Detroit angle, Cincin- 
nati was the buggy manufacturing 
center of the world when Henry 
Ford and J. W. Packard sought 
its capital for their horseless car- 
riage ventures. Cincinnati re- 
mained loyal to the horse. Today 
Cincinnati has its share—if only a 
share—of automotive parts and as- 
sembly plants, but it isn’t a town 
that blanches at the thought of a 
depression. It has a number of 
major industries—suppose we men- 
tion the various Procter & Gamble 
products, Cincinnati machine tools, 
Crosley radios and refrigerators, 
Jergens lotion and Gruen watches— 
but its industries are so well diver- 
sified that Cincinnati is as solid as 
a rock economically. 

Cincinnati also is well supplied 
with some of the most beautiful 
girls I’ve ever seen. Not languor- 
ously posing femmes of the type 
you so often see in New York or 
Miami Beach, with voices like a 
bastard file cutting through sheet 
brass; and who if you approached 
them would worry about getting 
their hair mussed up or their make- 
up smeared. We mean fresh, 
wholesome beauties, crisply dressed. 
You'll see them in the morning 
and late afternoon, coveys of them, 
going to and from work. They’re 
mostly homebodies, but on special 
occasion they get around in the 
evening—and the night clubs of 
northern Kentucky, 15 minutes 
from picturesque Fountain Square 
in downtown Cincinnati, provide 
the city with truly cosmopolitan 
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night life. Cincinnati proper isn’t 
too rough on handbooks, and in the 
West End the numbers racket gets 
some play. But there is no tolera- 
tion of actual crime or criminals; in 
fact the city has an ordinance re- 
quiring the registration of ex-con- 
victs. 

Although Cincinnati is more de- 
vout than many cities, it is not 
a prim town, nor a community of 
prudes. There’s a nice blending of 
sophistication in its conservatism. 

Local pride? That’s a funny 
thing. You could compile a list 
of Cincinnati “firsts” as long as a 
hound’s tail. Cincinnati had the 
first reinforced concrete skyscraper 
in the world, the first Zoo and the 
first industrial exposition in Amer- 
ica. The first suspension bridge was 
built across the Ohio here (when it 
worked, the designer planned the 
Brooklyn Bridge). Cincinnati had 
the first professional fire depart- 
ment, the first fire engine, the first 
municipal university. Cincinnati- 
ans could go on and on, yet none 
belabors you with a recounting of 
the past; only in the history books 
will you find the saga of the city’s 
bygone glories. 

They won’t tell you that Cin- 
cinnati pioneered in the City Man- 
ager form of government, nor boast 
that only this city has been able 
to make Proportional Representa- 
tion work to the satisfaction of 
the voters. The truly magnificent 
Union Terminal they'll be happy 
to show you, and the elegant Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, and the ultra- 
modern $18;000,000 Terrace Plaza 
Hotel a block north, with its 
$30,000 mural by Joan Miro in the 
Gourmet Room. However, there 
was hell to pay when this $18,000,- 
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000 worth of steel and art and 
sheer brick and plate glass and air 
conditioning was thrown open to 
the public and the writer for a 
national news magazine began his 
story in this manner: “Dowdy, old- 
fashioned Cincinnati gets a new 
hotel this week.” Cincinnati is go- 
ing in for the new look in archi- 
tecture. 

Cincinnati is a good sports town. 
Baseball is its first love. The first 
professional baseball team in the 
world was the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings (the shortstop’s salary 
was so low he had to double in the 
evenings as Uncle Tom in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” written by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, a Cincinnatian). 
' The team didn’t lose a single game 
in 1860; in fact it walloped some 
opponents by upward of a hundred 
runs. There’s ice hockey here now, 
since the completion of the Cin- 
cinnati Garden. The University of 
Cincinnati and Xavier both play 
pretty fair football and basketball, 
and for those who insist on bigger 
time stuff, Ohio State and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky stadia are only 
three hours away. As for shows, 
Cincinnati’s a key city on the rout- 
ing of any road show. The Ohio 
River’s not fit for swimming or 


NO SALE 


drinking, but it floats any kind of 
boat from the picturesque stern- 
wheelers down to small sailboats 
and canoes. 

The same river complicates the 
weather predicting around here, 
but Cincinnati usually has lovely 
autumns and springs—and in the 
winter or summer one takes what 
one gets. There are those who 
swear the city should be called 
Sinusinnati. I had a friend who 
said the river valley and change- 
able weather was too much for him 
—he was going to St. Petersburg to 
be rid of his sinus trouble. Saw 
him again a short while ago. He 
was back. Sniffling slightly, but 
having a fine time at one of the 
round tables in the Cricket Tavern 
—where they say if you sit long 
enough you'll see everybody you 
ever saw before. 

Personally, I’ve had two sinus 
operations since I’ve been here and 
the climate doesn’t bother me. Any- 
how, Cincinnati is one of the finer 
medical centers of the nation. They 
make great gobs of penicillin 
in nearby Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
and there is an excellent selection 
of handkerchiefs in Cincinnati's 
superb retail stores, if one’s nose 
should drip a bit regardless. 38 





@ THE SALES REPRESENTATIVE had delivered his most effective sales talk but 


the store owner was adamant. 


“I know you have the best chamois on the market,” he admitted, “but 
frankly, I have to sell a cheaper brand in order to meet the competition.” 
“I'll tell you what I'll do, since you're an old customer,” said the quick- 
witted salesman. “I'll pay you some money. I'll rent a space here in the 
store and put up a neon sign as long as you'll let me keep it there.” 
“But what will the sign say?” asked the storekeeper. 


“Just this: 


WE DON’T HANDLE ACME CHAMOIS, THEY'RE TOO GOOD FOR US” 


—Frances Rodman 
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Dont Worry 
About Surgery 


BY IRVIN = ROLL. M.D. and MORRIS WEEKS, JR. 


De-pite the advances of medicine. the development 
of in-trument- and the efforts of doctor-. the thought 
of surgery -till fille the average family with un-pedhk- 
able terror. It should not: for surgery today t- a 
clear. precise and well--tudied process. performed 


in a room where death enters only by accident. To 


show vou how simple. how straightforward. liew 
; | 


devoid of real danger nite average operation Is. 


PAGeAaNyT present- on the following 10 pages a full 


and absorbing report on modern surgery 

















Far from being a hit-or-miss assault on the human 


body, modern surgery is a remarkable performance 


based on certain knowledge and consummate skill 


@ THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE is of 
the knife which, in all minds, sym- 
bolizes surgery. Smaller than the 
average nail-file, sharper than the 
average razor, it cuts quickly and 
cleanly. 

Most men and women will find 
it frightening—for it represents 
danger and a violation of the human 
body. It speaks of blood running 
out from the heart, and it calls up 
the dark days when surgery reeked 
of the slaughterhouse. 

But those who are facing an oper- 
ation of almost any kind should 
understand two things. First, mod- 
ern surgery is virtually as safe to- 
day as driving an automobile. Sec- 
ond, a hospital is a place for the 
preservation of life, and even its 
dullest, most annoying or most 
frightening routines are designed 
to serve best those who need it most. 
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Keys to Safety 

Not many years ago surgery was 
often a matter of guesswork and 
luck. Certainly it involved risk of 
life and enormous pain. Today 
the risk and the pain have been 
reduced to virtual zero. 

A doctor who performs surgery 
does not work unaided. He works 
from a plan based first on his pa- 
tient’s medical history—and then 
from blueprints based on a series 
of diagnostic tests. These blueprints 
indicate the condition of the blood, 
of the heart, of the liver and kid- 
neys and of the general healthiness 
of the patient. Fluoroscope ma- 
chines and X-rays help the surgeon 
to pre-examine the internal organs 
about whose condition he is pri- 
marily concerned. 

Not until the reports are in ‘from 
all of these areas does a surgeon 





decide to operate. When he does, 
his procedure is safeguarded first, 
of course, by antiseptic preparations 
he and his staff perform upon 
themselves, and second by the 
remarkable techniques and_ tools 
with which modern science pro- 
vides him. 

Antibiotics and chemotherapy. 
The first word takes in penicillin 
and the other mold drugs; the sec- 
ond, the laboratory-synthesized sul- 
fas. In the last decade these have 
helped cut death from surgical in- 
fection to a negligible factor. 

Improved anesthetics. Three new 
types of anest.esia—spinal injec- 
tion (which does not produce un- 
consciousness), intravenous injec- 
tion (extremely fast-acting), im- 
proved gases—have ended the old 
dependence on ether and chloro- 
form. All three are easier to give, 


pleasanter to take, leave the patient 
with far less discomfort. 

Blood banks. A generation ago, 
many surgery patients died in shock 
or from loss of blood. Today lives 
are saved daily with whole blood, 
plasma, serum or saline solution. 


Better sterile techniques. The 
fight against infection has been 
aided by many purely mechanical 
improvements in the operating 
room. Two examples: air condi- 
tioning and germicidal lamps. 

New operating procedures. Pooled 
knowledge and experience not only 
increase the individual surgeon’s 
skill, they improve surgery gener- 
ally. Thus, operations—which were 
once thought impossible—such as 
that for lung cancer—can now be 
performed with fair success. 

Before the turn of the century 
one typical big-city hospital lost 16 
per cent of its patients in 402 oper- 


ations. Today, 50 years later, rec- 
ords show that in 3,259 operations 
only two per cent were fatal. 


Keys to Comfort 

Shaken by the news, fearful of 
consequences, apprehensive of the 
outcome, many a patient who en- 
ters a hospital to be operated upon 
is convinced that he is entering a 
chamber of horrors. He doesn’t like 
the smell. Attendants seem cold 
and unfeeling. Nurses are too busy 
to talk to. The bed is something 
he wouldn’t keep in his home if you 
gave it to him. 

On the whole, though, hospital 
procedure is fairly simple, absolute- 
ly straightforward. Knowledge of 
it is not only comforting, it can also 
contribute to personal well-being. 

Except in emergency cases, the 
patient is in the hospital at least a 
day before his operation, longer 
if he is to have special treatment 
(e.g., vitamins, plasma) to “build 
him up.” 

During this period, and after, 
he must accept hospital routine. 
He is fed early (at 7:30, noon and 
5:30, usually). The food may not 
be exciting, but it will be nutritious. 

It may seem elementary, but 
most patients need to be advised 
not to expect service greater than 
that given other patients; not to 
ask for unprescribed medicines; not 
to ask for temperature, pulse and 
blood pressure records. 

For many patients the hour of 
surgery arrives all too soon. But as 
the photographs on the following 
pages, of an average appendectomy 
at New York’s Roosevelt Hospital, 
prove, surgery has become almost 
as safe and as sure a process as 


applying mercurochrome. 
PP y 8 CONTINUED 
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... sedatives are administered 


Tests and sedatives prepare 


the patient for surgery. Clean- 


liness and calm are important 


Before any patient can enter the 
operating room, certain prepara- 
tions are required. 

Blood-pressure reading (left) is 
a routine check which also catches 
exceptional conditions (e.g., shock, 
calling for a quick transfusion). 
Next, blood is taken for hemoglo- 
bin determination, red-cell count 
and a Wassermann test. The opera- 
tive aréa is shaved to insure utter 
cleanliness. Finally hypodermic in- 
jections of morphine (to relax the 
patient) and atropine (which eases 
breathing during the coming anes- 
thesia by drying bronchial secre- 
tions) are administered. 

Then the patient is taken to the 
operating room, where the surgeon 
is already scrubbing up. 








Anesthetist injects sodium pentothal intravenously. Patient is “out” in a few seconds 
CONTINUED 
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Aye - 


~ 


Last preliminaries: antiseptic, oxygen 


The actual incision marks the 


first climax in any operation 


Immediately after the patient 
enters the operating room, a wide 
area on his abdomen is washed and 
painted with antiseptic. The anes- 
thetist applies a lightweight mask 
for oxygen and, if needed, a supple- 
mentary gas anesthetic (above). 
The surgeon then makes the incis- 
ion—a clean cut, less than 4 inches 
long—through skin, subcutaneous 
(fatty) tissue, muscle sheath and 
peritoneum (innermost wall of the | 
abdominal cavity). Blood vessels 
have been sealed off by forceps, 
holding bleeding to-a minimum; 
retractors (like clamps) keep the 
incision open. Five persons assist 
the surgeon: two doctors, two 
nurses and the anesthetist. 

Now the surgeon himself probes 
with sensitive fingers before bring- 
ing up the head of the large bowel. 
Under it is the appendix. 
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Anesthetist records blood pressure, breathing, pulse 
CONTINUED 
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Appendix is free of attachments, ready to be removed. It is usually two to six inches 


Lifted free, the appendix is 


simply and easily snipped off 


Finally, the appendix itself is 
lifted free (above). Clamps are 
placed at its base, where it joins the 
colon. Then it is cut away and the 
stump sutured (sewn) with catgut, 
which the body later absorbs. 


There follows the suturing (some- 
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times with silk or fine wire) of 
overlying tissues. The skin itself is 
held closed with clips (above right). 

After the patient is wheeled back 
to his room, he awakes with no real 
memory of the operation. By sup- 
per-time he is ready to sit up for 
a light meal. If the incision pains, 
he may have a sedative. 

The next morning he feels much 
better. Soon the clips are removed 
—painlessly. On the third day, 
normally, he walks. On the fifth 
day he goes home. 








long, a bit thicker than a pencil 


Tape holds sterile dressing in place on the cut 


Operation over, anesthetist and doctor wheel patient off to his own bed 


CONTINUED 
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OPERATION 


APPENDECTOMY 


‘ 


The Most Common Adult Operations 


PURPOSE 


Removal of inflamed appendix 
to avert peritonitis 


MAIN SYMPTO iS 


Pain, nausea, fever 





HERNIOTOMY 


Closure of opening in abdomi- 
nal wall to keep bowel from 
protruding 


Pain 





VAGINAL PLASTIC 


Correcting malposition of rec- 
tum and bladder; relieving 
falling of the womb 


Disturbance in rectal, bladder 
functions; pain 





HYSTERECTOMY 


Total or partial removal of 


uterus 


Bleeding, pain, 
pelvic area 


heaviness of 





GALL BLADDER 


Removal of gallstones or re- 
lief of inflammation by drain- 
ing (sometimes by removing 
bladder) 


Sharp pain 





PHYROIDECTOMY 


1) Removal of pressure from 
enlarged thyroid; 2) Stop- 
ping overproduction of the 
gland 


1) Pressure on windpipe. gul- 
let; 2) Protruding eyeballs, 
extreme nervousness, in- 
creased blood pressure 





CANCER 


(breast or uterus) 


Removal of malignant tumor 
(cancer) from breast or uterus 


In breast, lumps under skin; in 
uterus, bleeding 





CANCER 


(stomach or bowel) 


Removal of cancer from stom- 
ach or bowel 


In stomach, pain; in colon, mass 
in abdomen, bloody stool 





KIDNEY 


Removal of kidney because of 
tuberculosis or tumor; re- 
moval of kidney stones 


Pain, blood and pus in urine 





PROSTATE GLAND 


Partial or complete removal of 
gland to remove obstruction 
at neck of bladder 


Pain, difficult urination 





ULCER 


Removal of ulcer in stomach or 
duodenum 


Disturbed digestion, 








DEVIATED SEPTUM 





Correction of deviated nasal 
septum (malformed partition 
in nose) for proper breathing 








Difficult breathing 





Both Nil, unless peritonitis 
occurs 





Chiefly male 7-10 days Almost nil 





2 weeks (avg.) 





10-12 days 





10-30 days (avg.) 





1) Male; 2) Fe- 1) 50 and up; 2) 20-40 
male 








On first operation, not 
—_ on recurrence, 


high 





Very low 
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Fifteen Minutes with 


PUNO 


If you had the opportunity to chat with Miss Truman, 
these are some of the pertinent—and impertinent— 


questions you probably would want to ask her. 


And 


here, based on an interview, would be her answers 





aliases 


Question: Do you think you could 
ever fall in love with a Republican 
~and what would your father say 
if you did? 
If he’s the right 
man, I won’t care 
what his politics 
are. And as for 
Dad, I’m afraid he 
wouldn’t have much 
to say about it, one way or another. 


Question: How do you rate your 
father’s piano-playing? 

You'd be surprised! He’s really 
very good, and has an excellent 
touch. He still plays frequently, 
usually when we’re waiting for 
dinner or after dinner when we’re 
all just relaxing. 


Question: Did you honestly think 
your father would win the last 
election? 

Yes, I did—especially after I 
went out on that trip with him. 


People came out to listen. It was 
impressive! 


Question: Do you think he'll win 
the next one? 

Is there going to be a next one? 
That’s news to me. 


Question: What’s your personal ex- 
planation of your father’s remark- 
able victory? 
The people voted 
for Dad because 
they knew he was 
right. His ideas were 
right, his feelings 
were right, and his 
attitude toward the people was 
right. 


Question: Do you ever talk politics 
to your father? 
No, but I often listen politics. 


Question: Does that mean he blows 
off steam to you? 





No, Dad doesn’t have to do that. 
I mean he simply talks to Mother 
and me the way any father would 
about—well, about business. 


Question: Have you ever been of 
any help to your father? 

Heavens no! I stay strictly on 
the sidelines. 


Question: 
shower? 

I should say not. 
I work hard enough 
at singing as it is. 
I don’t sing for fun, 
or in competition 
with the plumbing. 
For relaxation, I usually turn to 
a good murder mystery—Mother, 
Dad, and I pass the new mysteries 
around—or I watch television, see 
a movie or a new show, preferably 
a good comedy. 


Do you sing in the 


Question: People with money are 
said to wonder whether theyre loved 
for themselves or their money. Do 
you ever worry whether you're in 
demand for concerts because of 
your voice or your father? 

People may come 
to see the purple 
cow, but I think 
they stay because 
they enjoy the con- 
cert. After all, when 
I come back to the same town a 
second time, they wouldn’t fill up 
the hall just to see the President’s 
daughter. The day they don’t come 
back for more—that’s the day Ill 
begin to worry. Happily, it hasn’t 
happened yet! 


Question: Have you dreamed up a 
secret revenge for your critics? 


Do I have to be mad at them? 
Actually, my reviews have been 
mostly favorable. You wouldn’t 
know it because the wire services 
prefer to pick up the nasty com- 
ments. As far as I’m concerned, if 
criticism is destructive, I ignore it; 
if it’s constructive, I find it helpful. 
I suppose people demand more 
from me than they would from 
Mary Jones. As long as the people 
up in the balcony are satisfied, so 
am I. 


Question: Who is the most charm- 

ing bigwig you’ve ever met? 
General Marshall, 

beyond the shadow 

of a doubt—and I 

also think he’s one 

of the greatest 

statesmen of all 

time. One of the secrets of his 

greatness, as well as his charm, 

is the personal interest he takes 

in other people. I remember one 

time, when Dad was a Senator, he 

took me to a dinner where Gen- 

eral Marshall was the big five- 

star celebrity. General Marshall 

came over, found out I was major- 

ing in history at college and sat 

down and talked to me about my 

studies until Dad had to come over 

and take him away. I’ve never got- 

ten over that. 


Question: How does all the pub- 
licity given to your dates affect your 
social life? - 

It used to bother 
me at first, but I’m 
used to it now. It’s 
easy to spot the 
phonies who might 
be attracted by the 
publicity—and any boys who are 
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scared off by it probably wouldn’t 
be much fun anyway. 


Question: How do you feel about 

all your rumored engagements? 
Amused. Half the 

time I’ve never even 

laid eyes on the 

man! I suppose if 

I ever read I’m en- 

gaged to someone 

and didn’t get a chuckle out of it, 

that would be a giveaway—he’d be 

the one! 


Question: Would you marry a man 
who insisted on your giving up your 
career to become his wife? 

I don’t see how I could fall in 
love with such an arbitrary man in 
the first place. I sing because I 
love it—it’s part of me. I can’t 
imagine myself being interested in 
a man who wouldn’t understand 
that, instinctively. 


Question: With your father so busy, 
and with you traveling around so 
much, how does he keep tabs on 
you? 

Dad keeps tabs 
on me all right—by 
telephone. I talk to 
Dad and Mother 
just about every 
day. We’re always 
together—even when we’re in three 
different places! 

Question: What's 
recipe? 

“If ’'da known you were comin’ 
I’da memorized a recipe.” To tell 
the truth, an oven frightens me. I 
can manage a steak or chops, but 
the further I can get from a kitchen 
the happier I am. 
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your favorite 


Question: How do you feel about 
those news photos that. make you 
look twice as old and half as pretty 
as you really are? 

To put it frankly—discouraged! 
But then I guess blondes don’t 
photograph too well, as a rule. 


Question: Do you ever set up any 

restrictions on photographers? 
No—the only 

thing I can do, if 

I see them coming, 

is try to get my good 

side to the camera. 

I consider my left 

side more attractive, because I part 

my hair on the left—but maybe it 

doesn’t make enough difference to 

worry about! 


Question: What’s your favorite pic- 
ture—and may we have permission 
to publish it? 

A photographer from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch took a won- 
derful news shot in my dressing 
room. We were all so surprised to 
see a decent picture that we ordered 
lots of prints. It has never been 
published except in the Post-Dis- 
patch—and now in Pageant. 


Miss Truman’s favorite photo- 
graph was made by Lloyd Spain- 
hower of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch who was surprised to hear 
that Miss Truman chose it as her 
favorite. Said he: “It was made 
in a crow ing room with 
no special posing or lighting—can 
you beat that?” 
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Collected by James Deitch 


No fiction editor would be 
foolish enough to buy plots 
like these—too obvious, he’d 
say. But they really happened 


Cooperation 

Early in 1945 two war veterans were 
faced with a considerable problem. 
They were seated in a parked car in 
downtown Boston. It was a U-drive 
car, and had been rented a few hours 
before in Cambridge. The men wished 
to return the car to the rental agency. 

This should not have been too much 
of a problem. Cambridge was only 
three miles away; the car had ample 
gas and was in perfect running order. 
However, there was one small diffi- 
culty. One of the veterans was para- 
lyzed, and the other was totally blind. 

The car had been rented by a girl 
who had spent the day driving the two 
men through the Massachusetts coun- 
tryside. Hours slipped by until the 
girl suddenly realized that it was near- 
ly midnight, and she barely had time 
to catch the last bus to her home in a 
nearby town. She departed after giv- 
ing the veterans strict instructions to 
find someone who would drive them 
back to Cambridge. 

The men considered matters for 
some time. Then they decided that it 
would be silly to ask someone to do 
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what they should be able to perform 
perfectly—by simple cooperation. So 
the blind man slipped behind the steer- 
ing wheel and, with the paralytic 
giving instructions, they started off for 
Cambridge. 

Mile after mile they drove, the man 
in eternal darkness and the man who 
could not move. They negotiated the 
labyrinth of downtown Boston traffic; 
they swerved and dodged through the 
suburbs; they crossed the span of the 
Charles River and finally reached 
Cambridge. 

There, within sight of the rental 
agency, the driver misunderstood the 
d:rections of his “eye,” made a wrong 
turn, and crashed into a tree. Nobody 
was hurt, but the veterans were dis- 
gusted with their clumsiness. Everyone 
else, thinking of that incredible drive 
through those three traffic crowded 
miles, was inclined to speak in terms 
of miracles. 


Bullets Can’t Read 


Somewhere in Korea on the night of 
August 14, 1950, men of the United 
States First Cavalry Division were 
readying themselves for battle. Among 
them was Corporal James Moore of 
Pleasant City, Ohio. 

Moore slipped into his combat pack 
and reached for his helmet. He 
couldn’t find it. Another soldier had 
taken it in the confusion. Moore 
grabbed another helmet—which didn’t 
fit him very well—and tramped off 
toward the front. 

There was little opportunity in the 
hours that followed to think about 
such things as ill-fitting helmets. Back 
home the newspapers said it was like 
the Bulge all over again. 

The battle slackened toward morn- 
ing, and Moore finally had a chance 
to look for a helmet his size. After 
some search, he found one. Its previous 
wearer obviously had no further use 
for the head gear. Two bullet holes in 
the helmet testified to that. Curious 
as to the name of his dead comrade, 





Moore looked inside the helmet. 

There, just as he himself had sten- 
ciled it, was the soldier’s name—Cor- 
poral James Moore. 


That Settles It 


Golfer L. Moore mumbled bitterly 
to himself as he overshot the fourth 
green of a Long Island golf course and 
saw his ball roll 15 yards into the 
rough. 

As Moore went forward to make his 
next shot, a small spotted dog dashed 
out of the bushes, grabbed the ball and 
playfully ran toward him. Moore 
yelled; the dog dropped the ball and 
ran off. 

The ball now rested about six inches 
from the cup. 

Moore was congratulating himself on 
his good fortune when the. other 
members of his foursome came up. 
They all loudly questioned the valid- 
ity of the ball’s new location. 

One of the men pulled out a bat- 
tered copy of the rule book. “Here’s 
something about burrowing animals,” 
he said. “I guess you could call a dog a 
burrowing animal.” 

This touched off a rhubarb which 
lasted several minutes. The beef was 
gathering force and probably would 
never have been settled, when the dog 
again put in an appearance. 

He picked up the disputed ball and 
trotted off into the bushes. He—and 
the ball—were never seen again. 


Trusty Lock 

Apprentice Locksmith Milton 
Brown of the Acme Lock and Key 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, responded 
to an emergency call on January 17, 
1950. His services were required to re- 
lease a man locked in local Masonic 
Lodge Number 89. 

Brown soon had the imprisoned 
man free. But he somehow locked him- 
self in the lodge and was unable to 
open the door from the inside. He 
shouted through the window in the 
manner of his predecessor and finally 


attracted the attention of a_police- 
man, who opened the door from the 
outside. 

But the lock remained unrepaired. 

Acme Lock and Key sent over Ex- 
pert Locksmith L. W. Whitley. Whit- 
ley repaired the troublesome lock, but 
when he went inside to test his handi- 
work, he found that he had left the 
knob off. He was trapped. 

He complained loudly through the 
window, and eventually news of his 
predicament was relayed to the Acme 
boss, Master Locksmith Loy Lee, who 
hurried to the lodge to put an end to 
all the foolishness. After letting Whit- 
ley out, Lee explained how he could 
have opened the door with a mere 
screwdriver. He would demonstrate. 

So Lee and Whitley went inside 
and closed the knobless door behind 
them. But Lee had left the screwdriver 
outside. 

Some time later, a passing railroad 
engineer heard loud shouts from the 
window of Masonic Lodge 89 and re- 
leased the expert and master of the 
Acme Lock and Key Company. 


Guiding Hand 

Blind Michael Laciopa patiently 
stood on the corner of a busy Newark, 
New Jersey, intersection at the height 
of rush-hour traffic one afternoon in 
August, 1944. He was waiting, as was 
his custom, for some kindly person to 
guide him across. Finally he felt a 
gentle tug at his sleeve. A man asked: 

“Going across?” 

Laciopa said he was, and proceeded 
to cross the street with his unseen 
benefactor. He felt confident as he 
heard the automobiles grind to a stop 
to allow the two to pass. 

When they reached the other side 
and were safely on the curb, Laciopa’s 
guide said: 

“Thanks.” 

“Thanks?” Laciopa asked. “What 
for?” 

“Oh, I thought you noticed,” the 
man answered, “I’m blind.” a6 
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The Slapsy ‘Twins 


BY LAWRENCE LADER 


Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis are screwhalls, all right, and 
they make a half million bucks a year to prove it’s worth it 


@ THE TWO youNG night club 
comics were desperate. They had 
been on the floor 10 minutes. No 
one in the audience had laughed 
yet. Suddenly they rushed over to 
one of the waiters, grabbed his 
tray, and smashed the dishes on 
the floor. The audience gasped— 
then laughed. 

Heartened, the boys went over 
to one of the ringside tables and 
poured water on the guests’ cigars. 
They seized instruments from the 
band and plunged into wild, dis- 
organized solos. They interrupted 
each other’s jokes, and fought for 
possession of the microphone. They 
insulted each other and insulted 
the guests. They sang, screamed, 
danced with each other and then 
with ladies at the nearest table. 
The act was supposed to last 30 
minutes, but two hours later, with 
the audience begging for more, the 
boys were still on the floor in the 
wildest demonstration that had 
probably ever taken place in an 
American night club. 

This evening of bedlam at At- 
lantic City’s 500 Club, which 
brought together for the first time 


just three years ago a moderately 
successful singer named Dean Mar- 
tin and a struggling comedian 
named Jerry Lewis, quickly proved 
to be a momentous event in the 
entertainment world. 

Lauded by Walter Winchell as 
“the best two-man comedy act 
since Gallagher and Sheen,” and 
by Arthur Godfrey as “the funni- 
est act in the business,” Dean and 
Jerry today are being paid $10,000 
or more a week in night clubs and 
theaters. Their recent radio show on 
NBC brought them the same mu- 
nificent salary. Their TV show on 
NBC for the Colgate Comedy 
Theater is budgeted at $45,000. 
They have already made two pic- 
tures for Paramount, both of which 
grossed well over $2,000,000. Their 
first independent picture, “At War 
with the Army,” should establish 
them among the leading box office 
attractions in Hollywood. All these 
activities will swell their income 
this year to a figure that runs be- 
tween $500,000 and $750,000. 

The formula that has carried 
Martin and Lewis to this unprece- 
dented and rapid success is a com- 
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bination of brash and delirious 
clowning and highly comic panto- 
mime. They are the masters of the 
zany and the unexpected. 

In the midst of a serious song 
by Dean, Jerry will begin a gro- 
tesque pantomime of the amorous 
words his partner is mouthing until 
Dean himself will suddenly break 
down and join in the pantomime 
of his own song. While the orches- 
tra leader is conducting his charges 
in an impressive arrangement of 
a Latin ballad, Jerry will grab the 
baton from him and suddenly in- 
cite the musicians into an orgy of 
sound that is a cross between the 
“Volga Boatman” and “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band.” Unsatisfied 
with the results he is getting, he 
will jump madly around the floor, 
scream, tear his hair, beat the 


pianist over the head, chase the 
drummer into the men’s room, and 


finally break the 
baton in two and 
insert the pieces 
into his nose in an 
imitation of a wal- 
rus. 

In Pittsburgh 
during a_ recent 
theater engage- 
ment, they had 
left the stage and 
the feature picture 
was being flashed on the screen 
when Jerry dashed back with his 
saxophone and began to panto- 
mime the celluloid lovers with the 
wailing notes of his instrument. 
During another theater engage- 
ment, an unsuspecting patron who 
rose to leave before the show was 
finished, was suddenly spotted by 
Dean. “Come back and face it, 
you coward!” shouted Dean. Mean- 
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while Jerry had dashed down the 
aisle after the flustered patron. 
“She’s over here,” he screamed to 
his partner. “Cut her off from the 
right aisle! Stop her!” 

Even their business associates are 
drawn into their circle of contin- 
uous madness. On their first visit 
to the executive offices of Para- 
mount Pictures in New York, the 
boys immediately turned the place 
into bedlam. Each time an office 
phone would ring, Jerry ran to 
grab it. The first time he answered, 
“Japanese embassy,” and then car- 
ried on a long soliloquy in oriental 
gibberish. The next call was an- 
swered as “Sam’s Delicatessen” and 
led to a discussion of the quality 
of their pickles and herring. Finally 
the boys were ushered into the 
inner sanctum of Max Youngstein, 
director of Advertising and Pub- 
licity. On his mammoth desk was an 

inter-office com- 
munication box 
with a push-but- 
ton tie-in to the 
office of all top 
Paramount exec- 
utives. Jerry leaned 
over the desk, spied 
the button which 
connected with the 
office of Para- 
mount’s president, 
Barney Balaban, and“ pushed it. 
“Yes, Max?” said Balaban prompt- 
ly. “Bring in your pad,” snapped 
Jerry. 

The younger of the team, Jerry 
Lewis, is 24 years old. He has a 
wild and impish face that can be 
twisted into a thousand leers and 
grimaces. He can cross one eye 
and stare you down with the other. 
He can touch his nose with his 





THE SLAPSY TWINS 


underlip. He wears his hair in a 
bang-tailed bob that makes him 
look like a cross between a per- 
petual college freshman and an 
untamed forest sprite. His long, 
bean-pole figure, which towers over 
six feet, and carries no more than 
135 pounds, can 
be turned into 
shapes no other 
mortal ever as- 
sumed. 

Dean Martin, 
the older half of 
the team, will be 
33 in June, but his 
dark, curly hair, 
often drooping 
boyishly over his 
forehead, makes 
younger. 

He was born Dino Crosetti in 
Steubenville, Ohio, where his father 
was a barber for 35 years. He had 
no intention of being either a singer 
or a comic. Like most of the other 
young blades of the town, he spent 
a good deal of his time in the back 
parlors of the local candy stores 
and bars, which, in accordance 
with the wide-open tradition of 
Steubenville, were generally the 
location of dice games and roulette 
wheels. Dean was soon earning 
$35 a day as croupier behind the 
tables of the local clubs. 

-In off moments during these 
nights, Dean was often urged by 
friends, who admired his voice, to 
accompany the club band. He did 
this so often and so successfully 
that one band leader, Sammy Wat- 
kins, finally offered him a job at 
$55 a week to be the band’s regular 
vocalist. 

After two years of stumping the 
country with the Watkins band, 


look far 


him 


Dean struck the fancy of an agent 
from the Music Corporation of 
America and was offered the 
chance to go on his own. He 
climbed slowly and steadily as a 
soloist until he was making as 
much as $1,000 a week. 

During these 
years, Jerry Lewis 
was perfecting his 
role as the “enfant 
terrible” of the 
vaudeville circuit. 
Jerry, then named 
Joseph Levitch, 
was born in New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
The greater part 
of his early life 

was spent touring the country with 
his father, Danny Lewis, a vaude- 
ville singer in the old tradition, 
who continually warned his son 
against the perils of the theatrical 
life. The warnings, however, had 
little effect. 

Still too young to be a full- 
fledged entertainer, he got employ- 
ment at various summer hotels in 
the Catskills, affectionately known 
as the “Borscht circuit,” by work- 
ing as a waiter. During one of 
these jobs, he broke his arm. In 
this useless condition he was about 
to be sent home when the manager 
suddenly found him surrounded by 
dozens of hotel guests who seemed 
far more captivated by his antics 
and pantomime than by the pro- 
fessional entertainers at the hotel. 
Jerry was immediately fired as a 
waiter and hired as a comic. 

In three short years Martin and 
Lewis have climbed to the top 
faster than any other comedians 
in entertainment history. They 
played New York’s Havana-Ma- 
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drid at $1,500 a week for 10 weeks. 
They were held over at Loew’s 
State in New York, did turn-away 
business in Baltimore, returned to 
New York’s Capitol for seven tri- 
umphal weeks, and played Chi- 
cago’s Chez Paree for 20 weeks. 
Back in New York 
again, they were 
booked into one 
of the best show-. 
cases of the enter- 
tainment world, 
the Copacabana. 
They started at 
$2,500 a week, and 
rose to $3,500. As 
their reputation 
spread, they were 
soon booking theater dates at $10,- 
000 a week and up. 

They were signed by NBC for a 
radio series, and later a full-hour 
televison show. Paramount Pictures 
signed them for one picture a year 


in a rare contract allowing them 
the freedom of making another 
production on their own. 

On the stage, Dean and Jerry 
have a complete understanding of 
each other’s responses and work 
together with perfect timing. Off 


CERTAINTY 


stage, each of them takes a special 
delight in tantalizing the other 
with his clowning. During a recent 
theater date, Jerry was doing an 
imitation of Jimmy Cagney and 
was wearing the kind of cap that 
Jimmy often sports. Before one per- 
formance, Dean 
quietly filled the 
cap with raspberry 
jam. It dripped 
succulently over 
Jerry’s face during 
the whole per- 
formance. 

Jerry said noth- 
ing. But between 
performances he 
went out and 

consumed a large steak dinner, 
smothered with onions and garlic. 
On stage, the boys always work 
close together, often just a few 
inches apart. It didn’t take Dean 
more than a few seconds to receive 
the blasting effects of Jerry’s din- 
ner. During the whole perform- 
ance, he was continually fleeing 
from his partner. 

“I try hard,” Dean commented, 


“but Jerry, as usual, has the last 
word.” as 





@ rr was Marcu. President Roosevelt planned to leave, the next day, for 
Warm Springs. In going over a list of small matters with him, I asked if I 
could bring in, about the middle of May, a labor delegation. 


“I can’t do that,” he said. ‘ 
United Nations meeting . . 


‘I am going out to San Francisco to open the 
. and then,” he. said in a whisper, “we are 


going to England. Eleanor and I are going to make a state visit.” 
“But the war!” I protested. “I don’t think you ought to go. It is dan- 
gerous. The Germans will get after you.” 


Although we were alone in the room, he put his hand beside his mouth 


and whispered. 


“The war in .Europe will be over by the end of May.” 


Two weeks later—on April 12, 1945—Roosevelt died. It comforts me to 
remember that he was so sure, before his death, that the end of the war 


was at hand. 


—Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor 
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Those who are robbed of the luxury 
of crossing their legs in public, who 
make excuses when the doctor 

jabs the middle, will find solace— 
and hope of a slim future—in this 
touching personal history 


®@ THIs Is THE story of a Fatso, a Sat- 
ellite of the Saucepans, who bounced 
up to 234 non-jolly pounds, lost his 
pep, vigor, sex and honeymoon figure. 
Then got mad when a fresh clerk sent 
him to the Fat Men’s Department for 
a shirt and a Marine Corps medico 
ridiculed his gallery of calories—so 
mad he took off 48 pounds! 

It’s a merry yarn of calories—how 
fat boys can remove them, how skin- 
nies can acquire them, how Victor 
Mature can keep his! A laugh-scape 
of a Fat Boy named Elmer who won 
the “Battle of the Bulge” in approved 
medical manner! 


My Name Made Me Fat 

I’m like a million other fat boys 
born of the Boom. Before the Lavish 
Forties (not my forties—the Nineteen- 
Forties), dieting was always easy for 
me. I was an expert at it. Why, I used 
to practice at dieting three or four 
times a year! After every lazy vacation; 
after every gall bladder attack; after 
every insurance rejection; before each 
Thanksgiving dinner, I dieted. 

Life was gay, parties numerous, 
food and liquids most generously of- 
fered in the Feverish Forties. Parties 
went on constantly in everybody's 
home, from welder to advertising man- 
ager in every hotel and motel room, 
from the palatial Palmer House to the 
Magnolia Manor Motor Court. 

Prosperity got me. I fell victim to 
calories. Ominous calories. Insidious 
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calories. Tasty calories! 

I ate like a horse, and when they 
put the a la carte in front of the horse 
I knew what to do with it. I dined with 
the best and gained such skill that I 
could glance at a 36-inch menu in the 
hands of an impatient waiter and order 
a $30 meal quicker’n you could say: 
“This one’s on me!” 

Waiters smiled, headwaiters grew 
heady and chefs shimmied with joy 
when Elmer Came to Town! Oysters 
Rockefeller, Shrimp Arnaud—just to 
start off the meal in true Boomtime 
Style. Then steak Marchand de vin, 
or Stroganoff—or just “back yard” 
style—but always two inches thick off 
the heaviest steer, and done rare, oh, 
so rare. The true fat boy’s delight. 

Maybe some mushrooms from the 
caves under Paris where they grow 
best; or famed Baltimore terrapin with 
sherry; or escargots or turkey molé, 
Mexico City. Perhaps rainbow trout in 
Brown Palace manner, or yellow rice 
and chicken as served in Ybor City. 

Then side orders: a giant Idaho 
baked, scrubbed and rubbed, loaded 
with “four pieces of butter, please.” 
Head lettuce smothered in Thousand 
Island dressing with neat hunks of 
roquefort; no vinegar for us fatties. 
Some English lime marmalade—and 
nuts from Brazil. Big 50-calorie ones. 
Peas creamed; corn creamed; spinach 
creamed! 

Cherries Jubilee, camembert, ched- 
dar, some Marie Brizard, and all 
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topped off with a long Bering, plaza 
size, from the bonded warehouse of 
Corral Wodiska y Ca. of Tampa. 

Even Riley coined an expression 
about me. “What I'd like to do some- 
time,” he sighed wistfully, “is live the 
Life of Wheeler!” 

My neckband, once a sweet 16, went 
to a tight 17. 

Well, that didn’t worry me. I just 
took this as proof that wartime shirts 
weren't shrinkproof like the prewar 
ones had been. I went into a shirt store 
to complain about it. A fancy clerk 
measured the neckband on my shirt 
and assured me it hadn’t shrunk, and 
that I was now a neat 18. “You'll find 
size 18 in the Fat Men’s Department,” 
he said, daintily pointing the way with 
a well-manicured finger. 

I was halfway there before the full 
force of what he had said struck me. 
I did a slow burn! Me, old Muscles 
Elmer, former athlete at the “Y,” 
Eagle Scout, shunted off to the Fat 
Men’s Dept. I felt ashamed. My pride 
was hurt—me, being sent off in such 
a tell-tale direction! I.felt guilty. Sup- 
pose my friends saw me going there? 
All life left me. My walk, or rather 
wobble—I can’t bring myself to say 
waddle—slowed down. 

I just couldn’t go to that Fat Men’s 
Department. 

My feet dragged. I slowed down to 
a shuffle. I stepped up to a candy 
machine and got myself a hunk of 
chewy nut bar. 

I went over to the soda fountain and 
doused my burning face in a chocolate 
soda, with two scoops of French choco- 
late ice cream. The fellow next to me 
was munching a hamburger. This re- 
minded me that I hadn’t had a ham- 
burger all day, so I had two of them 
to bolster up my empty thoughts. I 
topped this off with a root beer, got 
a bag of peanuts to take away the 
sweet taste, and left the store. ' 

I was so ashamed I almost lost my 
appetite . . . almost. 

By the time I got home that night, 


it was four root beers, one cocktail 
lounge and 2,000 calories later, and I 
had completely forgotten the Fat 
Men’s Dept. Or anyway, I kept telling 
myself I had. I downed my thoughts 
in a fine meal of the wife’s roast beef, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, green apple 
pie topped with a slice of American, 
and then with three after-dinner 
brandies settled down to read the 
paper. 

A few Falstaffian burps. A couple of 
pepsin tablets, and I got nicely slug- 
gish. Gradually I melted down into 
my chair like a lump of suet. As I 
began to get drowsy, memory of what 
had happened that day dulled itself 
away while my dinner tried to find 
enough bile to get itself digested in. 

Even so, I made myself the old 
familiar easy promise. Tomorrow I'd 
start dieting. I always dieted three or 
four times a year anyway, didn’t I? 

One smell of hot cakes and sausage 
for breakfast, and I realized I had 
made a miscalculation. This wasn’t 
the day to start my periodic dieting, 
after all. Off to work I went, filled 
with the charms of the kitchen and 
kindly thoughts of Lou, our cook. 

Three rousing burps and two pepsin 
tablets later that morning, and I\ got 
the second shock of my fat life. I 
ordered a new suit. Said the tailor, 
“There'll be a 10 per cent additional 
charge, Mr. Wheeler, for the extra 
cloth!” For extra cloth! “Yes,” I was 
told. “Once you get over a size 47, all 
tailors charge you 10 per cent for the 
‘extra cloth.’ ” 

I was mad! I was furious! I was— 
well, anyway, I was as angry as a 
fatty dare get. It was bad enough to 
have put on a few extra pounds, with- 
out having to pay for the privilege! I 
stormed up to a candy counter, bought 
a nice 10 cent size Oh Henry (I like 
the nuts in them), and thought first 
about the shirt store clerk and then 
this tailor. I was good and mad. I 
ate two Oh Henrys. 

My conscience kept fussing at me, 
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though. So did my gall bladder. I'd 
had two shocks in two days, and they 
were beginning to penetrate. I sneaked 
into a hotel lobby where I knew there 
was a penny weighing machine. Natu- 
rally I picked a time when the place 
was pretty well deserted, and even 
then I kept peeking anxiously through 
the potted palms for fear someone 
might be coming. 

After I had made sure nobody was 
watching me, I slid my penny into the 
slot. I watched the indicator swing in 
a wild arc without even whistle-stoy 
ping at any of the figures I was famil- 
iar with, and I gasped. 

Phooey! The scales quite obviously 
were wrong. 

I found another weighing machine 
on a side street. I had to wait while 
three bobby-soxers dawdled past look- 
ing back at me like they suspected 
what I was up to—kids are so fresh 
these days!—and then I found I had 
wasted my time. Those scales were 
wrong, too. You know how it is—so 
many people jump on and off them 
every day, until pretty soon they've 
got tired springs and they overweigh 
everybody. I went to look for another 
machine. 

Five weighing machines later I aver- 
aged them all up. They averaged 230 
pounds! 

I reached into my pocket for my 
bag of Tom’s Peanuts. I gulped down 
the whole package. 

My pride was really hurt now. I 
was feeling more and more ashamed 
of my fat. 

People were beginning to notice it, 
and consequently I began to try to 
hide it. At the Athletic Club I held 
my towel tighter around me, and on 
the golf course I wore a loose “preg- 
nancy shirt.” I began to envy the 
women whose condition was only 
temporary. 

I caught one of the caddies saying 
to another under his breath, “Watch 
old Fatso when he swings at the ball!” 
I caught him at it, but I didn’t do any- 
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thing about it, didn’t even let on I'd 
heard. I tried to take my fat non- 
chalantly. When I walked across the 
creek, I leaped from stone to stone 
as gracefully as I could. Sort of a cross 
between a limping gazelle and an over- 
worked circus elephant. And at the 
club, I did everything possible to be 
“light on my feet.” 

Then I heard someone say, “Ever 
notice how fat men are usually good 
dancers?” I brightened up, until the 
other guy replied, “Sure. That’s be- 
cause they need a good sense of bal- 
ance to carry all that weight. Like a 
hippopotamus, you know.” Like a hip- 
popotamus! 

It began to get me. From then on, 
when I nibbled candy bars, I hid them 
from my friends. I used that old Fatso 
brand of logic; nobody’s looking, so it 
won't put on weight. I began to eat 
by myself so I could order lots of 
gravy on my potatoes and not hear 
people warning me, or see them shake 
their heads. I wondered if my present 
suits couldn’t be let out in the seat 
again. I got my wife to move my 
collar button over on my shirt, and 
growled when she cracked, “Maybe I'd 
better use elastic thread so’s the but- 
ton will stretch further.” 

First thing I knew I was fatty-con- 
scious about everything. I read the 
ads showing collar styles, to pick out 
the ones they said were “for stouts 
with round faces.” The long points 
were for me, it seemed. 

As a reserve in the Marine Corps, 
I was called up for my four-year 
exam. I took off my clothes. A blunt 
sawbones took one quick look at me, 
then turned to a bored, disinterested 
group of bench warmers in uniform 
and exclaimed: 

“Hey, boys, look at what peacetime 
does to a Marine!” He then proceeded 
to lecture the bench warmers, sitting 
around waiting for a call to arms, on 





It’s pure folly to think 
fat boys are jolly. 
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the value of staying in the Marines. 
He completely ignored me, standing 
there naked with downcast eyes. 

When he finally cut off his sarcasm, 
I stammered out, “But, doc, it’s all 
muscles—LOOK!” 

After he stopped laughing, he came 
over to my nakedness and grabbed a 
large handful of well-kept bay win- 
dow, and turned to his audience of 
fine American manhood. 

“Muscles, he calls this lard. Look 
at these beautiful peacetime muscles, 
boys, and then sign up for life!” 

“But, doc, look,” I persisted weakly, 
and pulled myself up to full height, 
sucking in the way a good Marine 
should. I was determined to show him 
I could still make the air lift work. 
Just when my eyes were popping from 
the strain, he stepped over and gave 
my chest one good thump, and my 
storehouse of Grade A roast beef, 
baked spuds, and green apple pie sank 
down to its normal position like a load 
of coal going down a chute. 

“I guess you’re one of those un- 
lucky people where everything you eat 
turns to fat,” he went on in mockery. 
Meanwhile, he kept grabbing his way 
across my middle like a woman feeling 
the material at a rummage sale. Those 
stomach “muscles” of mine, as I liked 
to call them, were getting sore from 
his finger exercises. He could quit any 
time, as far as I was concerned. 

“Well, let me tell you one thing, 
peacetime Marine,” he said, “there is 
only one thing we’ve found, from Hip- 
pocrates to the Kinsey Report, that 
puts on fat. Know what that is?” He 
glared at me. My eyes were counting 
the boards in the floor again. 

“N-n-no,” I stammered, feeling like 
some male slave up on the auction 
block in front of a mob of beady-eyed 
Arabs—with nobody bidding. 

“Then let me tell you what puts 
on weight, mister.” The doc ctu- 
ated his remarks painfully with sharp 
forefinger jabs into my wincing mid- 
riff. “It ain’t air, it ain’t water, it ain’t 


sunshine—it ain’t nothing but food!” 

I gulped, and glanced at my clothes. 
I edged closer to them, and tried to 
nudge something out of sight with my 
knee, but that doc didn’t miss a trick. 

“Never mind—I see that Hershey 
bar,” he snarled. 

“I was afraid it was going to fall 
out of my pock- 
et,” I replied 
weakly. 

“That’s just 
what it ought to 
do. Here!” The 
doc yanked it out 
and tossed it to 
one of the jug- 
heads. I watched 
it fly through the air with the greatest 
of difficulty—it was all I could do not 
to brush away the tears. The doc didn’t 
give me time to grieve over my loss, 
though, he was right back at me again. 

“Food! Get that—food, spelled 
f-o-o-d! That’s all that makes fat boys 
fat. There’s only one place lard comes 
from, and that’s from the larder. It’s 
food makes you fat, and nothing but 
food—only the wrong kind of food!” 

I stood there like a wilted wisteria. 
I was too fat and forty to fight back! 

“I see you're listed here as a lec- 
turer,” this horrible pill peddler went 
on, flipping my paper, “so I got a 
nice, pleasant little friendly surprise 
for you, Mister Captain!” 

“What’s th-that?” I inquired, which 
was foolish. 

“I’m gonna send you back into the 
Marines for a 30-day brushing-up this 
summer, and let your job be to tote a 
40-pound suitcase around packed with 
lectures on the Evils and Sins of 
Overeating!” 

“B-but—” 

“Maybe that'll scare a few regulars 
into better eating habits. You'll be 
their horrible example of what can 
happen to a peacetime Marine. Thou- 
sands of Marines will probably become 
30-year men after one look at you!” 

Trying to assert myself, I stretched 
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my nature’s bathing suit up to its full 
height and notified this sawbones that 
I could always resign my commission 
if he wasn’t nicer to me. 

“That’s all I wanna hear!” he shout- 
ed, throwing up his hands and turning 
to the youngsters. “Ol’ Crybaby here 
doesn’t want to play any more be- 
cause I told him I was gonna make 
him carry a suitcase—but what’s one 
more suitcase? Right now he’s car- 
rying a second suitcase—only 24 hours 
a day!” 

“A s-second suitcase?” I was be- 
wildered. I even glanced around, try- 
ing to see what he meant. 

“Yeah,” said the M.D.—“A second 
suitcase—and a 40-pounder, too, filled 
with fat—oh, excuse it, please, my 
deah captain—with muscles. That’s 
not just a baggage compartment, it’s 
an excess baggage compartment you 
got there.” 

I sank down on the hard boards of 
the bench, forgetting how cold they 
were on my fanny, and folded my 
hands protectively on that “suitcase” 
he was jawing about. He wouldn’t let 
up on it, though. 

“What’s more,” he sneered, pointing 
at it, “you even take it to bed with 


Hmmm. Maybe that’s why the wife 
ordered twin beds two years ago! 
Maybe the guy was right, even though 
he was really only a Navy man. No 
wonder I was tired at night. No won- 
der my shoes had bulged up two 
sizes, and my neckband had swelled 
out to size 18. No wonder the gals 
hadn’t turned to drink me in for the 
past five years. No wonder I didn’t 
bother reading the Kinsey Report. No 
wonder I no longer dreamed of Es- 
quire’s calendar girls, but of double- 
decker roast beef sandwiches instead. 
It was that “second suitcase” I was 
carrying! 

I started to pull some clothes on 
over my naked shame. All I wanted to 
do was to get out of that morbid 
medico’s torture chamber. But he 
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wouldn't let up. He grabbed a pencil 
and one of the long, involved forms 
with 24 carbons the Navy loves so well. 
He started reading. 

“Ever had diabetes?” 

I said I hadn’t. 

“Well, it won’t be long now,” sez 
he. “Fat man’s occupational disease, 
you know.” He went on. “Ever feel 
the heart skip a beat now and then? 
. . « pull a little when you walk up 
100 steps? . . . feet swell after a ten- 
mile hike? Gall bladder ever kick up? 
Fat man’s inheritance, you know.” He 
gave me a cold look. I could almost 
feel my bile begin to swish around 
guiltily. 

I could see the coffin. I could hear 
the church bells. I could hear my fat 
friends around the grave saying, 
“Poor old Elmer!” 

“What hit you?” said my wife to 
me, when I tottered in that night and 
sank the suet into a chair. “Been test- 
ing out that spring bock beer?” I was 
in no mood for The Brain’s smart re- 
marks. I sat there muttering. 

“Suppose I do have diabetes, gall- 
stones, galloping heartbeats—the fat 
boy’s hazards!” 

“Better see a doc,” said Brains. This 
was something like telling an escaped 
convict that he ought to drop in at the 
nearest police station. I hit the ceiling 
and exploded. 

“That’s just what I did—I have 
seen a doc!” I hollered. “And woe is 
me, I’m on my way to the fat boy’s 
grave.” 

“Too bad,” sighed the Widder 
Wheeler, and I knew she didn’t mean 
it. “Is the will all in order?” 


I Begin Elmer’s “Battle of the Bulge” 

I dug out my old diet books. 
Brushed up on my calorie charts. Put 
a digest of what to eat and what not 
to eat—my Feeder’s Digest—in my 
vest pocket, and I was on my merry 
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way. I never bothered with seeing a 
doctor or a diet expert. I already had 
all the answers, so why spend money 
to have someone else repeat them to 
me? I was a diet expert myself. 

I passed up all the candy vending 
machines. Whenever a billy-goat wag- 
gled his whiskers at me from a bock 
beer sign, I looked the other way. As 
usual, too, I proceeded to upset all 
the wife’s cooking plans. I started 
horning in around the kitchen, giving 
orders to Lou, the cook. “Boil the 
eggs. No fat bacon—make it crisp. 
Plenty of fruits. No bread, no pies, no 
cake! Keep me out of the frying pan!” 

They both got a pained expression 
on their faces when I started quoting 
from Poor Elmer’s Almanac: 


A boiled dinner will make you 
thinner, 

But run and hide from one 
that’s fried. 


Less on the fork and less on 
the plate, 

That’s the secret for losing 
weight. 


Yes, sir, old Elmer’s fat was going 
to start melting like snow in spring! 

See a doc first? Heck, no! Why, 
every newspaper gives you diet lists. 
Seven-Day Miracle Diets. Nine-Day 
Hollywood Diets. How Gladys Glam- 
ourpuss took off 21 pounds in 21 days. 

All bookstores sell calorie charts— 
the Fat Boy’s Form Sheet. No need 
to see a doctor, I told myself. All I 
had to do was cut out sugars and 
starches, like the books say, and do 
push-ups. Best exercise in the world, 
pushing yourself up from the table. 

All I was eating was one real meal 
a day now. How could-anyone get 
fat on just one meal a day? Why, I 
was eating like a bird. Couldn’t help 
but lose weight. It was plain and 
simple logic. No candy bars. No third 
helpings. Seconds, sure—I was a big 
fellow and needed them. 


Put a Halt to Salt 

Salt. It's almost as important to 
cut down on salt as it is to cut down 
on sugar. Awhile ago I read some- 
where that the President’s wife lost 
20 pounds just by stopping salt. I cut 
all salt out of my diet. I no longer 
doused it all over my food. I kept it 
out of my tomato juice and other 
beverages. I put a halt to salt. 

I’m a great bread-lover. I can eat 
six slices in the length of time it 
takes a flat-footed waiter to turn in 
my order and get back to me with a 
man-size bowl of lentil soup. Then 
one day I read that a slice of bread 
with butter has more calories than a 
Scotch and soda. The bread and 
butter has 100. The Scotch, per 
ounce, has 85. 

Well, set ’em up, Joe! C’mon gang 
—let’s diet the easy way! I figured 
here was a good way to enjoy life 
and reduce all at the same time. It 
sure worked, too—that is, until one 
day when the wife cornered me and 
said: “Listen, you mug, watcha try- 
ing to do, rediscover the Lost Week- 
end?” I went back on bread. 

I was a typical fatty. When it came 
to the semi-annual or three-times-a- 
year dieting, I immediately stopped 
all breakfasts. My breakfast now was 
merely a double orange juice (a fel- 
low’s system needs fruit, of course), 
three slices of rye bread (nothing 
fattening if it isn’t white, I figured), 
some peanut butter, jam and black 
coffee. No cream or sugar! How 
proud I was of not using cream or 
sugar in my coffee. That was the 
battle half-won right there. 
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The only trouble with this light 
breakfast was that about 10 A.M. I 
found myself yearning for a double 
size Peter Paul’s or a soft drink. How- 
ever, I refused to let myself slip at 
such a crucial point in the battle. 
So when my friends weren’t looking, 
I sneaked a few peanuts from my 
peanut ket and passed up the 
candy. What people don’t see you 
eat, I kept telling myself, isn’t fat- 
tening! 

Still the typical dieting fatty, who 
makes a profession of it, I didn’t eat 
a single thing for lunch. Well, that 
is, nothing heavy. Just a large bowl 
of split pea or cream of chicken. A 
handful of crackers. Hardly knew I 
was eating them, they were so light. 
Then a sandwich. Nothing heavy 
about that, certainly. A glass of milk 
—it’s all liquid, isn’t it? No pies. 
Not me. By three 
o'clock was 
hungry again— 
but I was a mar- 
tyr to calories. I 
bit my nails in- 
stead of a Her- 
shey. My fat 
friends all said, 

“I certainly wish 
I had your won’t- 
power!” 

Somehow I managed to get through 
the days. Each night I would rush 
home, fall weakly on the divan, and 
wait for dinner. No cocktails. Well, 
maybe a martini. They’re so small. 
Hardly fill one corner of your stom- 
ach. Meanwhile, my appetite had 
shifted into overdrive. 

“Give me the works!” I yelled into 
the kitchen. “I’ve been:on a strict 
diet all day. I wanna good meal 
now.” 

Brother, how I ate! But why not? 
One meal a day couldn’t hurt a fel- 
low, could it? I ploughed through 
seconds. But no thirds. All I did was 
dabble around the platters and bowls 
with my fork while I was waiting 
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for the slow eaters to finish up. Came 
ten o’clock—charcoal tablets! Finest 
way to relieve you of gas. 

Sunday was my usual day of exer- 
cise. It was Athletic Day for us 
fatties. Up late, a nice satisfying 
brunch, and then about 3 P.M., after 
the snooze following the big Sunday 
dinner, out in the yard I'd go. Out 
would come the rakes, the hoe, the 
lawnmower. I'd really sail into that 
yard to work off the chicken and 
dumplings and black bottom pie. 

Diet was off on Sunday. e day 
of eating in seven wouldn't hurt, 
would it? Of course not. So I’d do 
a real job of eating on Sunday—but 
also a real job of working off the food 
and toning up the muscles that I'd 
soon be flaunting in front of that 
gimlet-eyed Navy doc. I did a real 
job on the yard. A real one. Monday 
morning: I couldn’t move! 

Every fatty knows the soothing ef- 
fects of a steam bath and massage. 
It’s the boys with the bulging bread- 
baskets that keep the steam room in 
business. Sore and aching from my 
Sunday calisthenics, then, I headed 
for the steam and massage room of 
the Athletic Club. 

I stayed in the steam some 20 min- 
utes. I could just feel the pounds roll 
off. How could anybody sweat the 
way I was without melting off five 
pounds at least? I even felt lighter. 
No sense in letting up just when I 
had the pounds on the run, so I had a 
massage. Now the fat would really 
roll off. “Rub harder!” I commanded 
as I gritted my teeth bravely. “Get 
the fat off!” 

Then I got to wondering how much 
steam baths and massages really did 
take off. I soon found out. 

My diet spree was in full swing 
now. One meal a day. No heavy 
meals till night. Diet every day but 
Sunday. Eat plenty then, but exer- 





MORAL: People who keep their mouths 
closed never gain weight. 
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cise it all right off again by nightfall. 
More off on Monday at the Club. 
No sugars, no starches. Plenty of 
milk. A protective food, you know. 
1 drank bottles of it. No butter. Plenty 
of walking. Tired, sure, but that was 
what you had to expect when you 
were shucking off 20 or 30 pounds in 
a short time. When I got worn down, 
I revived myself with a Coke. Ah, 
for that pause that refreshes a fatty! 
I paused oftener than a rabbit in a 
carrot patch. 

I waited to weigh myself at the 
end of three full weeks, when the 
results would really show. It isn’t 
until you’re down 10 or 15, maybe 
20 pounds, that you really begin to 
feel you’re accomplishing something. 
I stood on the scales. 

I gasped. My family gasped. The 
scales gasped. What scales wouldn’t 
when they grunted out 234 pounds? 

I wiggled the scales. They wiggled 
back at me, but they still stayed at 
234 pounds. Something must be 


wrong, I figured. I was four pounds 


heavier than when I started my 
“dieting” three weeks ago! No sugars 
—no starches—black coffee—one meal 
a day, and I'd gained instead of lost 
weight! 

I was bewildered. Maybe I was a 
medical case. A freak. Maybe food 
did turn to fat in me. Maybe air and 
water did make me fat. I'd find out. 
I'd see my doctor. 

With hat humbly in hand, I shuffled 
into his office and explained my woes. 
“Am I a medical freak?” I finally 
asked. He said, “I'd better examine 
you.” 

After a thorough .examination, the 
kindly doc assured me that nothing 
was wr with me organically—at 
— nothing that less food wouldn’t 

elp. 

“But, doc!” I protested weakly, “I 
just couldn’t eat any less food than 
I’m already doing!” 

He settled back then and for 20 
minutes he told me the 1,001 errors 





of my self-administered dieting, my 
home reducing methods. For instance, 
he told me how my small unscientific 
breakfasts and luncheons actually had 
more calories than if I'd eaten prop- 
erly. How exercise might tone me 
up, but I'd have to walk 36 miles 
to lose one pound of fat. Thirty-six 
miles! Say, who could play 12 rounds 
of golf in one day? 216 holes! Yipes! 

“Cut out just one doughnut,” he 
told me, “and you won't have to 
mow the lawn. Double orange juices,” 
he explained, “are as fattening as a 
full bottle of beer. You can have 
eight bowls of consommé and not get 
half as fat as that one full bowl of 
creamed tomato you take on your no- 
diet luncheon will make you!” he 
revealed. 

“That sandwich,” he further ex- 
plained, “that sandwich that you gulp 
down so’s you won't gain weight at 
noon time is actually far more fat- 
tening than a filet!” For a finishing 
touch, he told me that in reality my 
one meal a day was fattening me as 
faster than three scientifically - 
anced meals. I asked him where I 
could go to learn about scientifically 
balanced meals, and believe it or not, 
the doctor told me: “At the dog food 
counter of the nearest grocery store!” 

As my doc prescribed, I went to 
the dog food counter of the corner 
grocery. First thing I saw was a sign: 
“STOP dangerous tablescrap feed- 
ing.” 

It hit me hard. Here was a repu- 
table company telling me not to toss 
my dog scraps of the very food I ate! 
The food was good enough for Fatty, 
but it wasn’t good enough for his dog. 

How come? I n to think a 
little. About how I always looked on 
the sides of the cans and boxes of 
dog food to find out what was in them, 
to make sure my dog’s food was scien- 
tifically balanced. was a cautious 
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Fat never. gathers around 


a working muscle. 





buyer—when it came to dog food. 
Now, I didn’t need the Strongheart 
people to tell me not to feed my dog 
table scraps. I knew better than that. 
But I did give them to Porky, my 
pig. So suddenly it dawned on me 
that Porky and I ate the same foods. 
The same foods that Porky and I 
gobbled up weren’t good enough for 
our aristocratic animal friends. 
They weren't balanced enough. Too 
much starch and sugar. Not enough 
protein. Why, I was getting less vita- 
mins than my dog! Who was leading 
a dog’s life around here, anyway? 
His foods were balanced and fortified. 
Mine were made to taste good. His 
were aimed at good health, mine were 
aimed at my taste buds. It was all 


right to fatten me—but not the dog! 
“Don’t you dare give that dog that 
starchy food!” my wife would yell, 


after she’d just got through serving 
it to me! 

No wonder dogs don’t have gall- 
stones or diabetes, heart failure or 
gout! 

I soon learned the fallacy of one 
meal a day. Not only are you per- 
petually hungry when you skim over 
the breakfast with toast and the lunch- 
eon with a sandwich and milk—you’re 
slowed up. 

Light meals slow you up because 
they don’t supply you with enough 
energy! Being slowed up due to lack 
of high-test foods, you are like a car 
with low-test gas. You can’t go so 
fast. In going slow, you burn up less 
calories. 

A steam engine that is filled only 
once a day with coal works best right 
after the coal is dumped in, but if it 
must nurse the coal for 24 hours, it 
won’t function smoothly. It’s liable 
to go by spurts. The same was true 
with me, I found. A low intake of 
my own “coal” at breakfast made me 
faint and droopy near lunch time; 
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after lunch, the smallness of this sec- 
ond intake made me less peppy dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

I had to slow down, burn less en- 
ergy, in order to have enough cal- 
ories left to get me through the day. 
Then at night, when I didn’t need it, 
I ate a big meal and overloaded. 

With three balanced meals, on the 
other hand, I could move fast all day 
long. Instead of getting weak off and 
on, I had pep perpetually. 

I was beginning to catch on to this 
diet business at last—with the help 
of my doctor. Yes, sir, three normal 
meals per day thin you faster than 
one big one, but I didn’t know that 
until he told me. 

I caught on fast. You'll remember, 
for instance, how I thought a cracker 
wasn’t fattening. Well, a single salted 
soda cracker contains about 25 cal- 
ories! To wear off three graham 
crackers you would have to hike two 
miles! 

I used to order split pea soup, dump 
in 8 or 10 crackers, and call that my 
noontime “diet.” I didn’t realize this 
totaled up to about 600 calories. More 
than double a “blue plate” lunch! 

Often I'd have a doughnut break- 
fast, just coffee and doughnuts, and 
figure I was dieting. What I didn’t 
know was that each doughnut has 
from 200 to 300 calories hidden away 
in it. And I used to eat about three. 
So my “diet breakfast” was running 
around 900 calories! About 600 more 
than the usual eggs-and-bacon-and- 
juice breakfast! 

You don’t cut out. You balance 
foods. If you eat a doughnut, you cut 
out the bread; if you have lots of 
potatoes, you avoid macaroni. You 
don’t stop eating a single thing, I 
learned—but you balance up what 
you eat. 

A calorie is a calorie, wherever it 
may be. The important thing, then, 
is just to find how many calories are 
in each item, then make them total 
no more than 1,500 per day to reduce 
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Daily calorie requirements for the classes listed here are in—you 
should pardon the expression—round figures. Remember: 


it isn't fate that puts on weight 





Canaries, Unhappy Lovers, 
and Human Skeletons... . 


For less rigid reducing. 
About 15 Ibs. a month... 


300 
500 
700 
900 


Life of Riley converts, 1500 
Hammock Lovers, Bar 


Flies, Somnambulists ... . 


Secretaries, Models, Aver- 
age Female Office Work- 
ers, Students, Bums 


1700 
1900 


Doctors, Lawyers, Bankers, 2300 
Bootleggers, Bartenders, 


Form Sheet Peddlers... . . 2500 


Male Factory Workers, 2700 
Active Professional Men, 


Park Policemen 2900 


Heavy Day Laborers, Over- 
active Mothers-in-law, 
One-armed Paperhangers. 


Gluttons 








...Stop! for rigid reduc- 
ing. About 20 Ibs.a month. 
But see your Doc. 


...For normal reducing. 
10 Ibs. a month. Consid- 
ered safe. 


...Book Worms, “Sitting” 
Travelers, Social Butter- 
flies, Star Gazers 


...-Housewives, Female 
Factory Workers, Hatcheck 
Girls, Henpecked Hus- 
bands 


...Outdoor Salesmen, En- 
gineers, Truck Drivers, 
Bank Robbers, Golfers, 
Dog Walkers 

...Outside Manual La- 
borers, Mothers of Trip- 


lets, 3-Day Poker Players, 
Purse Snatchers 


...Jazz Band Drummers, 
Athletes, and Hyper-thy- 
roid Gossips 

...Grave Diggers 





about a quarter of a pound in that 
period of time. 


I Learn More About Exercise 

Who was it that said when he felt 
the urge to exercise, he went to bed 
until the urge wore off? That’s us 
fatties. We hate exercise. But we 
slave away at it—now and then— 
because we think it will reduce us. 


So the most pleasant thing this 
fatty discovered in his study of cal- 
ories was: Exercise won’t reduce you! 

It may tone you up, and burn up 
a few calories in the process, but it 
won’t measurably reduce you. And 
that’s what we’re looking for—some- 
thing we can measure! Especially 
around the waistline! 

I learned that 4,000 calories make 
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up one pound. I found that if I didn’t 
want to walk 36 miles—fast—in order 
to take off a single pound of fat, the 
doc could give me a nice little sec- 
ond choice: Bend over some 25,000 
times! Or a third. Play 12 rounds of 
golf—216 holes! If I wanted to work 
off the 200 to 300 calories I took on 
board by eating one doughnut, I'd 
have to saw wood for one hour! 

I learned that there’s one big 
trouble with exercise: it works up an 
appetite. You burn up 200 calories 
mowing the lawn, and then, hungry 
as a horse, you gobble up 2,000. You 
don’t have to be Einstein to figure out 
that this leaves you 1,800 on the 
wrong side! 

You mustn’t forget that you have 
an educated stomach. It can count 
up to 10,000 without even trying hard. 
When you fail to count, your stomach 
doesn’t. It adds up every peanut, 
every cracker, every glass of milk, 
beer, or bottle of pop—or that pep- 
permint candy hidden behind your 
bedroom mirror. Not even Houdini 
could have figured out a way to slip 
a candy bar past your stomach’s add- 
ing machine. 

learned that forgetting just a few 


potato mse a few bar nibbles from 
y 


those handy bowls, or even forgetting 
a grapefruit, which is only 50 calories, 
could be fatal to my diet efforts— 
because these, taken all together, 
added into the hundreds of calories. 
After all, it only takes one ounce a 
day of excess calories to add up to 
nearly 23 pounds per year! 

I used to tell my doc, “I eat like 
a bird all day, but look at me. Every- 
thing I eat turns to fat.” 

He merely smiled at me and said: 
“Yes, you do eat like a bird, but it 
isn’t a canary—it’s a buzzard!” 

Remember, it takes some 36 hours 
for today’s food to turn into fat. Your 
weight today is what you put into 
your system some 36 hours previously. 
What you eat today walks and talks 
tomorrow! Be honest! After all, you 
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Take it easy on likker 
to lose weight quicker. 





can’t fool your stomach! 

There is no “magic” to reducing. 
No spring waters you can bathe in; 
no elixirs you can drink. Nothing you 
eat reduces you. Everything has cal- 
ories, except three things: coffee, tea, 
and tap water! 

I used to avoid shrimp, oysters, 
and scallops. Then I suddenly found 
that each contains only 10 calories. 
Same as one peanut! Of course, if 
you fry them, you double the cal- 
ories. So don’t go sailing into a big 
fried seafood platter every few days, 
or you're liable to sink under your 
own weight. During my fight for 
freedom from fat, I had nothing fried. 

In order to reduce at the proper 
rate, I was told not to eat more than 
1,500 calories per day. Fifteen hun- 
dred calories is 4,500 over three days. 
So I count over a three-day period! 

I found out that it didn’t make too 
much difference how you got those 
1,500 calories per day. It is best to 
have them consist principally of pro- 
tective foods, but you could have 15 
100-proof bourbon highballs of 100 
calories each (hic!); 15 orange juices 
(burp!); six doughnuts, a loaf of 
bread, or a bag of peanuts containing 
about 150 peanuts. 

Just so I didn’t go over 4,500 cal- 
ories on any three-day period, I still 
lost about a quarter of a pound per 
day, or the equivalent of 1,000 
calories. 

So when I was at a client’s house 
and his wife gave me a second help- 
ing, I did one of my most compli- 
mentary gobble jobs. When I saw 
an all-starch meal closing in on me 
at some luncheon or banquet, I ate. 
But then the next day I cut down 
from my 1,500 calories to maybe 
1,000. Same on the third day, and 
by that third night I had consumed 
no more than my 4,500 allowance for 
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the entire three-day period. 

I learned to check my weight every 
three days. It varies too much daily 
to check it accurately. The accurate 
checking time, I discovered, is just 
before breakfast after the morning 
bathroom. Then you are “accurate.” 

For one thing, just staying in bed 
changes your weight. You burn up 
calories just sleeping through the 
night, and if that isn’t a pleasant way 
to get rid of calories I don’t know 
what is! A night’s sleep leaves you 
from 1 to 1% pounds lighter by morn- 
ing. Then, when you eat during the 
day, you naturally add weight. 

On humid days a person weighs 
more because his body can’t get rid 
of as much water through perspira- 
tion, and after all, two glasses of water 
weigh in at around a pound. Even 
so, though, that water won't stay 
with you if you don’t eat a lot of salt. 
It finally comes through, even though 
it may stay longer on rainy days. 
Your weight is likely to be less on 
days with low humidity. 

Fat, they tell me, remains longest in 
the stomach, because it takes so long 
to digest. That’s why it gives you 
that full feeling. Only trouble is, it’s 
highest in calories. Foods with high 
protein values, such as milk, eggs, 
cheese, meat, and fish stay next long- 
est in the stomach. They give you 
the full feeling also, but aren’t so 
high in calories. Carbohydrates— 
starch and sugar—burn up real fast 
in the system. This is why the candy 
boys can honestly advertise candy 
bars “for a quick pick-up.” 

Yes, in burning up fast, carbohy- 
drates give you 
immediate ener- 
gy—but there’s 
always a joker 
in the deck, it 
seems. Because 
carbohydrates, 
being quickest to 
shoot the works, 
leave the stomach empty the quickest 


and make you get hungry sooner, so that 
you're apt to overeat. 

I like variety. I eat peanuts, have 
an occasional cocktail, even an ale 
off and on. I eat pork roasts, fried 
chicken and gravy. But I am darned 
sure not mixing them all into the 
same 1,500-calorie day, or it wouldn’t 
be a 1,500-calorie day any more. 
When there are no more seats in the 
balcony, you don’t catch me selling 
standing room to peanuts and potato 
chips! Result: I’m down to 200 
pounds. This WILL Reduce You: 


Breakfast: Calories 


Average size tomato juice 25 
130 


50 
100 
000 


2 soft-boiled eggs 

2 slices crisp bacon 

1 slice any bread, butter, jelly 
Black coffee, or tea 


—_—— 


Fillin’, too! 305 
Mid-morning snack: 
You're too full—you skip it! 


Luncheon: 
Light soup, cup 25 
Normal Blue Plate of meat, fish 150 
Two vegetables 
Vinegar salad 
1 slice any bread, butter, jelly 
Jello dessert 
Buttermilk 
Black coffee 


Not bad! 


Mid-P.M. snack: 
You’re still too full! 


Man-size dinner: 

1 thin soup 

1 order most meats; fish 

1 order most vegetables— 
(choose 3) 

1 slice bread for “push stick” 

1 vinegar salad 

3 fingers cheese, pie, ice cream 


And you're gasping! 
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if you look this over first without 
reading the figures, I'll bet you'd 
think it was more than the self- 
administered diet! Yet this totals less 
than 1,500. Within the bounds of 
this diet, you stand to lose no less 
than % pound per day! Now just 
think—when the dieting is over, you 
can go up as much as 1,000 calories 
a day and hold the weight! 

And remember—hold the weight, 
and you'll hold the ladies! 

I learned such valuable things as 
“two glasses of water weigh a pound.” 
I learned that salt holds 70 times its 
own weight in water. A spoonful of 
salt holds a pint of water—and that 
pint, as the expression goes, “weighs 
a pound the world around.” No won- 
der that, after dousing celery, butter, 
and all my vegetables with salt and 
more salt, I became waterlogged. In- 
stead of passing through me and 
washing me out, water was prolong- 
ing the visit like a mother-in-law. 

I used lots of pepper. This gave 
more flavor to foods needing salt, so 
that I could cheat on my salt. 

Eating before bedtime doesn’t put 
on any more weight than eating at 
any other time of the day, I soon 
found out. It isn’t when you eat those 
calories but how many that puts on 
the tonnage. Eating and then lying 
down to rest doesn’t make the food 
turn to fat any more than standing 
up and running 
a mile after eat- 
ing. 

You can take 
your drinks or 
leave them, as 
far as I’m con- 
cerned; but if 
you do drink be- 
cause of social necessity, or plain de- 
sire, here is some information I picked 


up. 

Food may be alcohol—and alcohol 
is food. Often you can drink your 
calories faster than you can eat them. 
All alcoholic drinks have calories! 
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Don’t guess—count the calories. 





They do little for you. They are for 
fun only. 

It is necessary to be able to tell 
the calories in drinks at a glance. 
Especially after a few of them, when 
you aren’t in a counting mood any 
longer. I studied a lot on this, look- 
ing for a simplified method of “know- 
how,” so that calories could be 
counted quickly and easily. 

I finally arrived at this method: 
That for every “proof” you add a 
calorie. Scotch is 86 proof, so that 
means for each ounce you get 86 
calories. Bonded bourbons are 100 
proof—that means 100 calories per 
ounce. Find the proof—and you find 
the calories per ounce. 

The above way to count alcoholic 
calories may not be accurate to a 
calorie, may vary five one way or the 
other, but it is near enough. This 
count is for straight drinks only, or 
those in soda or “ditch water.” 

When you add ginger ale, soda pop 
—-anything in the sweet line—you’d 
better add up about another 65 cal- 
ories, depending on the size. It’s the 
“sweet” that adds the calories. 

Tall drinks, like Tom Collinses, are 
apt to be around 350 calories. Mar- 
tinis and Manhattans are small drinks, 
but don’t let °em fool you. They usu- 
ally contain an ounce—so with ver- 
mouths they can add up to about 150 
calories each! And don’t forget the 
olives. Three olives are another 25 
calories. Maybe you'd better take a 
small pickled onion instead! Beer is 
200 calories a bottle. Ale 300 calories! 

A bottle of beer and a bottle of 
buttermilk are about the same in 
calories, with 200 each. Would you 
step up to a bar and order several 
bottles of buttermilk? 

Dry wines in an average wine glass 
have about 75 calories. Sweet ones 
have just double, 150 calories. Cor- 
dials have 75 calories a pony. This 
includes brandy. Usually you have 
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the dry ones before a meal or with 
it, wines such as sauterne, Burgundy, 
champagne, and the sweet wines, such 
as muscatel and port, with the dessert. 

It isn’t when you drink them that 
counts, though, so much as how much 
you drink. 

I’m a pretty watery character. But 
then, so are you. All of us are. 

I learned that I’m 70 per cent 
water, which was why I could lose 
so much weight during a steam bath. 
It was also why I could gain when I 
drank too much water, buttermilk, 
ginger ale, or “tall ones.” And why, 
within a very short time after a 
steam bath, I gained all my water 
weight back. I didn’t even have to 
drink water to get it back—because 
so many foods are half water. 

Heavy drinkers are often abnor- 
mally puffed up. It is water being 
absorbed into the system and held in 
salt-laden fat that does it. It’s 
“edema,” that medical term, that puffs 
you up. Why, a Fatso is really 
nothing but a tank on two legs! 

Watch an old beer drinker. He is 
always dousing salt into his beer, eat- 
ing salty nuts, salty pretzels—any- 
thing to hold the beer inside him. 

I found out one thing that helps in 
reducing, which is to make dramatic 
comparisons to drive home a caloric 
point. For example: 

When I knew that one slice of 
bread and butter has more calories 
than a Scotch and soda, I thought a 
moment. 

I found other comparisons, such 
as: A sweet Tom Collins or Planter’s 
Punch can have more calories than 
a sirloin. A bag of peanuts, a bottle 
of beer, a bottle of buttermil’: have 
about the same number of cz.ories. 
A sandwich and a candy bar are 
about the same in calories. A sand- 
wich has more calories than a filet. 





Women never get chatty 
with men who are fatty. 


Five French fries equal one small 
Idaho baked potato . . . or a glass 
of bourbon or rye. A glass of milk 
is the same as two Scotch and sodas 
—almost a bottle of beer. Orange 
ice, if overly sweetened, can have 
more calories than vanilla ice cream. 
Asparagus and celery have about the 
same low number of calories per 
stalk, 5 each. 

Two pieces of fried chicken are the 
same as a whole roast chicken. You 
can eat 2 scallops, shrimps or oysters 
(not fried) and not get any more 
calories than from one cracker or one 
French fry. It’s hard to gain weight 
on any vegetable—many dietitians say 
it’s impossible. You can’t hold enough... 

A double-decker sandwich is often 
more fattening than an entire 89 cent 
blue plate luncheon, including the 
jello dessert. A candy bar with nuts 
has as many calories as two bottles of 
beer. A double orange juice is the 
same as a bottle of beer, two bonded 
bourbons, or a small filet. You can 
drink nearly 12 cups of consomme 
(if you can hold ’em) and equal in 
calories just one man-size bowl of 
cream of tomato, or only a cup and 
a half of split pea soup. 

At last I’ve made 186—and Ill 
hold it. 

Only your best girl friend and wife 
will really know what the difference 
has meant! When the extra lard he’s 
carrying around has slowed down a 
fat boy’s love life, he wants all the 
other fat boys to be the same way. 
He doesn’t like one of ’em to turn 
into a slim tomcat again! As Poor 
Elmer says: 


Life is sweet, but oh, so bitter 
To love a gal—and then not git ‘er! 


Your wife won’t be the only one to 
notice the difference, either. You, too, 
will realize you tire less easily, have 
more pep, can over-eat at times know- 
ing you can always pull back down 
over a three-day period. as 
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When to Call a Doctor. 





How are you to know when to call the 
doctor? How are you to recognize the symp- Z 
toms which telegraph trouble ahead and @ 
signal that now is the hour when you must 


seek medical advice? 


Here, from doctors 


themselves, are 24 danger signs any one of 
which should prompt you to call a physician: 


|. A temperature of more than 
one degree above normal which per- 
sists for 24 hours or more. 


2. A persistent pain of any kind 
in any part of the body. 


3.. A noticeable change in weight, 
either a loss or gain over a six-month 
period. 


4. A persistent headache that 
can’t be shaken off after two doses of 
any drug. 


A rash or discoloration of the 


or an unexplained change in 
complexion. 


hie 


6. A digestive discomfort on sev- 
eral successive occasions or persistent 
indigestion. 

7. A sustained cough for even a 
few days. 


A sore of any kind which doesn’t 
cal in a few days. 


Q. A tired or weary feeling that 
comes regularly without reason. 


}0. A bleeding of any nature which 

*t stop after simple band-aid 
treatment, or appearance of blood in 
the urine, bowels or sputum. 


] |. Am unexplained growth or lump 
on any part of your body. 


12. An impediment in your vision 
which results in your bumping into 


tables which are where you should be 
able to see them. 


13. A persistent drowsiness or per- 


sistent insomnia. 


14, A tendency to be out-of-breath 
after such mild exercise as two succes- 
sive trips up and down the stairs. 


15, An unexplained change in 
Ree eg og tg ee A 
opposite. 

16. A persistent diarrhea or con- 
stipation. 

17. A sudden, but persistent, per- 
sonality change which sends you 


growling about the house when basi- 
cally you are a nice person. 


18. A repeated series of dizzy or 
fainting spells. 
Q. An unquenchable thirst or any 
sensation during urination. 


20). A sore throat which persists for 
more than 24 hours after using com- 
mercial gargles. 


21. An unexplained swelling or stiff- 
ness of a joint. 


22. A persistent nausea. 
_ A mental depression which 
oh persists or recurs. 


24. Any persistent symptom incon- 
sistent with good health. 
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. What Happened to this Girl? 


She became a movie Star. For the fantastic story 
of the way press agents and ldots of money put 
a star together see the story of Faith Domergue 
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